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HUMBOLDT’S AND BONPLAND’S TRAVELS.* 


PHESE volumes translated by H. 
Maria Williams, terminate the se- 
cond volume (in quarto) of Mr. Hum- 
boldt’s personal narrative ; and belong 
to a work so universally celebrated, 
that we need only say, they are, if pos- 
sible, more thickly studded with pieces 
of valuable information and curious 
matter, than the parts which have pre- 
ceded them. 
We never take up Humboldt but he 
reminds us of Othello, who 


——Spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes —— 

And portance in his travel’s history ; 

Wherein of antres vast, and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven,—- 

And of the cannibals that each other eat ; 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


he told the marvellous stories. Our 
author is hardly a trace behind him ; 
and, like the fair Desdemona, we, with 
greedy ear, devour up his discourse ; 
Whence, without further preface, we 
shall now proceed to draw for the ben- 
efit of our readers. 

The natives near the cataracts or 
raudales of the Oroonoko, up which 
river M.de Humboldt made his way 
to a height little known to Europeans, 


are distinguished by several remarkable 
prejudices, among which, none are more 
fatal than those narrated in the follow- 
ing :— 

S. Among the causes of the depopu- 
lation of the Raudales, I have not rec- 
koned the small-pox; that malady 
which, in other parts of America, makes 
such cruel ravages, that the natives, 
seized with dismay, burn their huts, 
kill their children, and renounce every 
kiod of society.t This'scourge is al- 
most unknown on the banks of the 
Oroonoko. What depopulates the 
Christian settlements is, the repugnance 
of the Indians for the regulations of the 
missions, the insalubrity of a climate 
at once bot and damp, bad nourish- 
ment, want of care in the diseases of 
children, and the guilty practice of 
mothers of preventing pregnancy by 
the use of deleterious herbs. Among 
the barbarous people of Guyana, as 
well as those of the baif-civilized islands 
of the South Sea, young wives will not 
become mothers. If they have chil- 
dren, their offspring are exposed, not 
only to the dangers of savage life, but 
also to the dangers arising from the 
strangest popular prejudices, When 
twins are born, false notions of proprie- 
ty and family honour require, that one 
of them should be destroyed. ‘To 
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410 Humboldt’s Travels—Manners 
bring twins into the world, is to be ex- 

posed to public scorn ; itis to resemble 

rats, Opossums, aod the vilest animals, 

which bring forth a great number of 
young at a time.’ Nay more: ‘ two 

children born at the.same time cannot 

belong to the same father.’ This is an 

axiom of physiology of the Salivas ; 

and in every zone, and in different 

states of society, when the vulgar seize 

upon an axiom, they adhere to it with 

more stedfastness than the better inform- 

ed men, by whom it was first hazarded. 

To avoid a disturbance of conjugal 

tranquillity, the only female relations 
of the mother, or the mure japoi-net 
(midwives,) take care, that one of the 

twins shall disappear. If the new-born 

infant, though not a twins, have any 

physical deformity, the father instantly 

puts it to death, They will have only 

robust and well-made children, for de- 
formities indicate some influence of the 
evil spirit Ioloquiamo, or the bird Ti- 
kitiki, the enemy of the human race. 
Sometimes children of a feeble consti- 
tution undergo the same fate. When 

the father is asked, what is become of 
one of his sons, he will pretend, that 
he bas lost him by a natural death. 
He will disavow an action, that appears 
to. him blameable, but not criminal. 
‘The poor mure,’* he will tell you, 
‘could not follow us; we must have 
waited for him every moment; he has 
not been seen again, he did not come 
to sleep where we passed the night.’ 
Such is the candour and simplicity of 
manners, such the boasted happiness 

of man, in the state of nature! He 

kills his son, to escape the ridicule of 
‘ having twins, or to avoid journeying 

more slowly; in fact, to avoid a little 

inconvenience,” 

Amid the prodigality and magnifi- 
cence of nature, such are the moral evils 
which deform the scene; and we are 
often compelled to leave the author’s 
glowing descriptions of superb land- 
scape in the torrid zone, to vex our 
spirits with similar details, But, the 
able manner in which distant objects 
and remote similitudes are brought to 
bear on almost every subject discussed, 
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is the great charm of this work; and - 
we have so vast a quantity of intelli- 
gence combined with so rich a fund of 
amusing anecdote, that the mind never 
tires. It has been alleged, that Mr. H, 
is too prone to this sort of classific ation, 
and to theories built upon it ; but how- 
ever that may be in a philosophical 
point of view, as a popular performance, 
it wonderfully enhances the attractions 
of his narrative. He is, in truth, the 
very Jaques of travellers ; and his wa 
is delectable, ‘* compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects ; 
and, indeed, the sundry contemplation 
of his travels, in which bis often rumi- 
pation wraps him in a most humorous 
sadness.” He morals on every thing ; 
for example :— 

“The inhabitants of Atures and 
Maypures, whatever the missionaries 
may have asserted in their works, are 
not more struck with deafness by the 
noise of the great cataracts, than the 
catadupes of the Nile. When this 
noise is heard in the plain that sur- 
rounds the mission, at the distance of 
more than a league, you seem to be 
near a coast skirted by reefs and break- 
ers. ‘The noise is three times as loud 
by night as by day, and gives an inex- 
pressible charm to these solitary scenes. 
What can be the cause of this increas- 
ed intensity of sound in a desert, where 
nothing seems to interrupt the silence of 
nature? The velocity of the propaga- 
tion of sound, far from augmenting, 
decreases with the lowering of the tem- 
perature. The intensity diminishes in 
air, agitated by a wind, which 1s con- 
trary to the direction of the sound ; it 
diminishes also by dilatation of the air, 
and is weaker in the higher than in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere, where 
the number of particles of air in motion 
is greater in the same radius, ‘The in- 
tensity is the same in dry air, and in ait 
mingled with vapours ; but it is feebler 
in carbonic acid gas, than in mixtures of 
azot and oxygen. From tiese facts, 
which are all we know, with .any cer- 
tainty, it is difficult to explain a phe- 
nomenon observed near every cascade 
in Europe, and which, long before out 
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arrival in the village of Atures, had 
struck the missionary aid the Indians. 
The nocturnal tempersture of the at- 
mosphere is 3 degrees less than the 
temperature of the day ; at the same 
time the apparent humidity augments 
at night, and the mist that covers the 
cataracts becomes thicker. We have 
just seen, that the hygroscopic state of 
the air has no influence on the propaga- 
tion of the sound, and that the cooling 
of the air diminishes its swiftness, 

“It may be thought, that, even in 

places not inhabited by man, the hum 
of insects, the song of birds, the rustling 
of leaves agitated by the feeblest winds, 
occasion, during the day, a confused 
noise, which we perceive the less be- 
cause it is uniform, and constantly 
strikes the ear. Now this noise, how- 
ever slightly perceptible it may be, may 
diminish the intensity of a louder noise ; 
and this diminution may cease, if dur- 
ing the calm of the night the song of 
birds, the hum of insects, and the action 
of the wind upon the leaves, be inter- 
rupted, But this reasoning, even ad- 
mitting its justness, can scarcely be ap- 
plied to the forests of the Oroonoko, 
where the air is constantly filled by an 
innumerable quantity of moschettoes, 
where the bum of insects is much loud- 
er by night than by day, and where the 
breeze, if ever it be felt, blows only af- 
ter sunset.” 
_ This hypothesis is well worth further 
investigation ; but we must surrender 
it to the scientific journals, and continue 
our more mixed career. 

“The Indians of Atures,” says Mr. 
H., “ are mild, moderate, and accus- 
tomed, from the effects of their idleness, 
to the greatest privations. Formerly, 
excited to labour by the Jesuits, they 
did not want for food. The fathers 
cultivated maize, French beans, (fri- 
soles) and other European vegetables ; 
they even planted sweet oranges and 
tainarinds round the villages ; and they 
Possessed twenty or thirty thousand 
head of cows and horses, in the savan- 
nahs of Atures and Carichana. They 


’ 


had at their service a great number of j 


slaves aod servants (peones,) to take 
Care of their herds. Nothing is now 
Cultivated but a little cassava, and a few 
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plantains. The fertility of the soil 
however is such, that at Atures, I count. 
ed on a single branch of musa 108 
fruits, 4 or 5 of which would almost 
suffice for the daily nourishment of a 
man. The culture of maize is entirely 
neglected, and the horses and cows have 
disappeared. ‘There now remains in 
testimony of the ancient cultivation of 
these countries, aud the industrious ac- 
tivity of the first missionaries, only a 
few truoks of the orange and tamarind 
in the savannahs, surrounded by wild 
trees. 

“The tigers,or jaguars, which are less 
dangerous for the cattle than the bats, 
come into the village at Atures, and 
devour the pigs of the poor Indians, 
The missionary related to us a striking 
instance of the familiarity of these ani- 
mals, upon the whole so ferocious, 
Some months before our arrival, a 
jaguar, which was thought to be young, 
though of a large size, had wounded 
a child in playing with him; I use 
confidently this expression, which may 
seem strange, having on the spot veri- 
fied facts which are not without interest 
in the history of the manners of animals, 
Two Indian children, a boy and a girl, 
about eight and nine years of age, 
were seated on the grass near the village 
of Atures, in the middle of a savannah, 
which we have often traversed. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon, a jaguar 
issued from the forest, aod approached 
the children, bounding around them ; 
sometimes he hid himself in the high 
grass, sometimes he sprang forward, 
his back bent, his head buag down, in 
the manner of our cats. The little boy, 
ignorant of his danger, seemed to be 
sensible of it only when the jaguar 
with one of his paws gave bim some 
blows on the head. These blows, at 
first slight, became ruder and ruder; 
the claws of the jaguar wounded the 
child, and the blood flowed with vio- 
lence. The little girl then took a branch 
of a tree, struck the animal, and it fled 
from her. ‘The Indians ran up at the 
cries of the children, and saw the 
jaguar, which retired bounding, without 
the least show of resistance. 

“The little boy was brought to us, 
who appeared lively and intelligent. 
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The claw of the jaguar had taken away 
the skin from the lower part of the fore- 
head, and there was a second scar at 
the top of the head.” 

** It was among the cataracts that we 
began to hear of the hairy man of the 
woods, called salvaje, that carries off 
women, constructs buts, and sometimes 
eats human flesh. The Termanacks 
call it achi, and the Maypures, vasitr?, 
or great devil, The natives and the 
missionaries, have no doubt of the ex- 
istence of this anthropomorphous mon- 
key, which they singularly dread. 
Father Gili gravely relates the history 
of a lacy in the town of San Carlos, 
who much praised the gentle character 
and attentions of the man of the woods. 
She lived several years with one in 
great domestic harmony, and only re- 
quested some hunters to take her back, 
‘because she was tired, she and her 
children (a little hairy also,) of living 
far trom the church and the sacra- 
ments.” The same author, notwith- 
standing his credulity, confesses, that he 
had not been able to find an Indian, 
who asserted positively that he had seen 
the salvaje with his own eyes. This 
fable, which the missionaries, the Eu- 
ropean planters, and the negroes of Af- 
rica, have no doubt embellished with 
many features taken from the descrip- 
tion of the manners of the ourang ou- 
tang, the gibbon, the jocko or chimpan- 
zee, and the pongo, pursued us during 
five years from the northern to the 
southern hemisphere; and we were 
every where blamed, in the most culti- 
vated class of society, for being the on- 
ly persons to doubt the existence of the 
great anthropomorphous monkey of 
America. We shall first observe, 
that there are certain regions, where 
this belief is particularly prevalent 
among the people; such are the banks 
of the Upper Oroonoko. the valley of 
Upar near the lake of Maracaybo, the 
mountains of Santa Martha and of Me- 
rida, the provinces of Quixos, and the 
banks of the Amazon near Tomependa. 
In all these places, so distant one from 
the other, it is repeated, that the salvaje 
js easily recognized by the traces of its 
feet, the toes of which are turned back- 
ward. But if there exist a monkey of 
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a large size in the New Continent, how 
has it happened that during three cen- 
turies no man worthy of belief has heen 
able to procure the skin of one? Sev- 
eral hypotheses present themselves to 
the mind, in order to explain the source 
of so ancient an error or belief. Has 
the famous capuchin monkey of Es- 
meralda, the canine teeth of which are 
more than six lines and a half long, the 
physiognomy much more like man’s 
than that of the ourang outang, and 
which, when irritated, rubs its beard 
with its hand, given rise to the fable of 
the salvaje ? Itis not so large indeed as 
the coaita (simia paniscus ;) but when 
seen at the top of a tree, and the head 
only visible, it might easily be taken 
for a human being. It may be also 
(and this opinion appears to me the 
most probable,) that the man of the 
woods was one of those large bears, the 
footsteps of which resemble those of a 
man, and which is believed in every 
country to attack women, The ani- 
mal killed in my time at the foot of the 
mountains of Merida, and sent by the 
name of salvaje to Colonel Ungaro, the 
governor of the province Varinas, was 
in fact a bear, with black and smooth 
fur.” 

These extraordinary accounts are 
succeeded by a detailed history of the 
Moschettoes of this region ; perhaps 
the most remarkable of al! its animal 
phenomena, 

“Persons who have not navigated 
the great rivers of equinoctial America, 
for instance, the Oroonoko and the Rio 
Magdalena, can scarcely conceive, how 
without interruption, at every instant of 
life, you may be tormented by insects 
flying i in the air, and how the multitude 
of these little animals may render vast 
regions wholly uninhabitable. How- 
ever accustomed you may be to endure 
pain without complaint, however lively 
an interest you may take in the objects 
of your researches, it Is impossible not 
to be constantly disturbed by the mos- 
chettoes, zanchdoes, jeyens, and tempra- 
meroes, that cover the face and hands, 
pierce the clothe — their long suck- 
er in the form oFa needle, and, getting 
into the mouth and nostrils, set you 
coughing and sneezing whenever you 
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attempt to speak in the open air. In 
the missions of the Oroonoko, in the 
villages placed on the banks of the riv- 
er, surrounded by immense forests, the 
plage de las moscas, the plague of the 
flies, affords an inexhaustible subject of 
conversation. When two persons meet 
in the moruing, the first questions they 
address to each other are, ‘ How did 
you find the zancudoes during the 
night 2 How are we to day for the 
moschettoes,’ ‘These questions remind 
us of a Chinese form of politeness, 
which indicates the ancient state of the 
country where it took birth, Saluta- 
tions were made heretofore in the celes- 
ful empire, in the following words, 
vou-louhou, * Have you been incom- 
moded in the night by the serpents 2” 
We shall soon see, that on the banks 
of the T'uamini, in the river Magdale- 
na, and still more at Choco, the coun- 
try of gold and plaitina, the Chinese 
compliment on the serpents might be 
added to that of the moschettoes.” 

“ T have just shown, from my own 
observations, how much the geograph- 
ical distribution of venomous insects 
Varies in this labyrinth of rivers, with 
white and black waters. It were to 
be wished, that a learned entomologist 
could study on the spot the specific 
differences of these noxious insects, 
which in the torrid zone, in spite of 
their littleness, act an important part in 
the economy of nature. What appear- 
ed tous very remarkable, and is a 
fact, known to all the missionaries, is 
that the different species do not asso- 
ciate together, and that at different 
hours of the day you are stung by a dis- 
linet species. Every time that the 
scene changes, and to use the simple 
expression of the missionaries, other 
lusects * mount guard,’ you have a few 
minutes, often a quarter of an hour, of 
repose. ‘The insects that disappear 
have not their places instantly supplied 
nN equal numbers by their successors, 
From half after six in the morning till 

Ye in the afternoon, the air is filled 
with Moschettoes ; which have not, as 
We find related in some travels, the form 
a our gnats, but that of a small fly. 

They are simuliums of the family 
uemoceree of the system of Laireille. 
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Their sting is as painful as that of 
stomoxes, It leaves a little reddish- 
brown spot, which is extravasated and 
coagulated blood, where their proboscis 
has pierced the skin. An hour before 
sun-set a species of small gnats, called 
tempraneroes, because they appear also 
at sun-rise, take the place of the mos- 
chettoes, ‘T’heir presence scarcely lasts 
an hour and a half; they disappear 
between six and spree in the evening, 
or, as they say here, after the Angelus 
(a la oracion.) After a few minutes 
repose, you feel yourself stung by 
zancudoes, another species of gnat 
(culex) with very long legs. ‘The 
zancudo, the proboscis of which con- 
tains a sharp pointed sucker, causes the 
most acute pain, and a swelling that re- 
mains several weeks. Its hum resem- 
bles that of our gnats in Europe, but is 
louder and more prolonged. The In- 
dians pretend to distinguish ‘ by their 
song’ the zancudoes and the tempra- 
nerves; the latter of which are real 
twilight insects, while the zancudoes 
are most frequently nocturnal insects, 
and disappear towards sun-rise. 

“The culices of South America 
have generally the wings, corselet, and 
legs of an azure colour, annulated, and 
variable from a mixture of spots of a 
metallic lustre. Here, as in Europe, 
the males, which are distinguished by 
their feathered antennz, are extremely 
rare ; you are seldom stung except by 
females. The preponderance of this 
sex explains the immense increase of 
the species, each female laying several 
hundred eggs. In going up one of the 
great rivers of America, it is observed, 
that the appearance of a new species of 
culex denotes the approximity of a 
new stream flowing in. 

“The whites born in the torrid zone 
walk barefoot with impunity in the 
sane apartment where a Kuropean re- 
cently landed is exposed to the attack 
of the niguas or chegoes ( pulex pene- 
trans.) ‘These animals, almost invisi- 
ble to the eye, get under the nails of 
the feet, and there acquire the size of 
a small pea by the quick increase of its 
eggs, which are placed in a bag under 
the belly of the insect. ‘The nigua, 
therefore, distinguishes, what the most 
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delicate chemical analysis could not 


distinguish, the cellular membrane and 
blood of a European from those of a 
Creole white. It is not so with the 
moschettoes. 

** In the day, even when labouring 
at the oar, the natives, in order to chase 
the insects, are continually giving one 
another smart slaps with the palm of 
the hand. Rude in all their move- 
ments, they strike themselves and their 
comrades mechanically during their 
sleep. The violence of their blows re- 
minds us of the Persian tale of the bear, 
that tried to kill with his paw the in- 
sects on the forehead of his sleeping 
master. Near Maypures we saw some 
young Indians seated in a circle and 
rubbing cruelly each others backs with 
the bark of trees dried at the fire. In- 
dian women were occupied with a de- 
gree of patience, of which the copper- 
coloured race alone are capable, in ex- 
tirpating by means of a sharp bone the 
little mass of coagulated blood, that 
forms the centre of every sting, and 
gives the skin a speckled appearance. 
One of the most barbarous nations of 
the Oroonoko, that of the Otomacs, is 
acquainted with the use of moschetto 
curtains (mosquileres) formed of a 
tissue of fibres of the palm tree, muri- 
ehi. We had lately seen, that at 
Higuerote, on the coast of Caraccas, 
the people of a copper colour sieep 
buried in the sand. In the villages of 
the Rio Magdalena the Indians often 
invited us to stretch ourselves with 
them on ox-~skins, near the church, in 
the middle of the plaza grande, where 
they had assembled all the cows in the 
neighbourhood. The proximity of 
eattle give some repose to man. The 
Indians of the Upper Oroonoko and 
the Cassiquiare, seeing that Mr. Bon- 
pland could not prepare his herbal, on 
account of the continual torment of the 
moschettoes, invited him to enter their 
ovens, (hornitos.) Thus they call lit- 
tle chambers, without doors or win- 
dows, into which they creep horizon- 
tally through a very small opening. 
When they have driven away the in- 
sects by means of a fire of wet brush- 
wood, which emits a great deal of 
smoke, they close the opening of the 
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oven. The absence of moschettoes js 
purchased dearly enough by the exces- 
sive heat of stagnant air, and the smoke 
of a torch of copal, which lights the ov- 
en during your stay in it. Mr. Bon- 
pland, with courage and patience well 
worthy of praise, dried hundreds of 
plants, shut up in these hornitos of the 
Indians,” 

By this time we fancy our readers 
are as well acquainted with the habits 
of the moschettoes, as if they had been 
bitten by them all over; and further 
knowledge being unnecessary, we shall 
advance to other subjects. 

Above the cataract of Atures, at the 
mouth of the Rio Calaniapo, Mr. Hum- 
boldt gives the following account of an 
extinct tribe ; 

‘““ We were shown ata distance, on 
the right of the river, the rocks that sur- 
round the cavern of Ataruipe ; but we 
had not time to visit that cemetery of 
the destroyed tribe of the Atures. We 
regretted this so much the more, as 
father Zea was never weary of talking 
to us of the skeletons painted with 
annotta, which this cavern contained ; 
of the large vases of baked earth, 10 
which the bones of separate families 
appeared to be collected ; aod of many 
other curious objects, which we propos- 
ed to examine at our return from the 
Rio Negro.” 

At Maypure, higher up, we bear 
more of the pottery of the Indians: 

“In every part of the forests, far 
from any human habitation, on digging 
the earth, fragments of pottery and delft 
are found. ‘The taste for this kind of 
fabrication seems to have been common 
heretofore to the natives of both Amer- 
icas. ‘To the north of Mexico,—on 
the banks of the Rio Gila—among the 
ruins of an Azteck city—in the United 
States—near the tumuli of the Miamis; 
in Florida—and in every place where 
any trace of ancient civilization could 
be found, the soil covers fragments of 
painted pottery; and the extreme re- 
semblance of the ornaments they dis- 
play is striking. Savage nations, and 
those civilized peopie, who are con 
demned by their political and religious 
institutions always to imitate tbem- 
selves, strive, as if by instinct, to perpet 
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uate the same forms, to preserve a pecu- 
liar type or style, and to follow the 
methods and processes which were em- 
ployed by their ancestors. In North 
America, fragments of delft have been 
discovered in places where lines of for- 
tification are found, and the walls of 
towns constructed by an unknown na- 
tion, now entirely extinct. ‘The paint- 
ings on these fragments have a great 
sinilitude to those which are executed 
in our days on earthenware by the na- 
tives of Louisiana and Florida, Thus 
too the Indians of Maypure often paint- 
ed before our eyes the same Ornaments 
as we had observed in the cavern of 
Ataruipe, on the vases containing hu- 
man bones, ‘They are real grecques, 
meandrites, and figures of crocodiles, 
of monkeys, and of a large quadruped, 
which I could not recognize, though it 
bas always the same squat form.” 

We cannot, even in the midst of the 
interesting works which are at present 
almost daily issuing from the press, do 
better than continue to devote a few 
more pages to the agreeable narrative 
of this enterprising and intelligent trav- 
eller, We have remarked upon the 
extraordinary degree of general knowl- 
edge which he brings to bear on any 
topic he is illustrating. The following 
is an admirable example of the truth of 
this position : 

“ Every hemisphere produces plants 
of a different species ; and it is not by 
thediversity of climates that we can at- 
lempt to explain, why equinoctial Afri- 
ca has no laurinew, aad the New World 
No heaths ; why the calceolaria are 
found only in the southern hemisphere : 
why the birds of the continent of In- 
dia glow with colours less splendid 
than the birds of the hot parts of Amer- 
ca; finally, why the tiger is pecu- 
liar to Asia, and the ornithorhiacus to 
New-Holiand. In. the vegetable as 
Well as in the animal kingdom, the 
Causes of the distribution of the species 
‘re among the number of mysteries, 
Which natural philosophy cannot reach, 

his science is pot occupied in the in- 
Yestigation of the origin of beings, but 
of the laws according to which they are 
“stributed on the globe. It examines 

© things that are, the coexistence of 
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vegetable and animal forms in each lati- 
tude, at different heights, and at differ- 
ent degrees of temperature ; it studies 
the relations under which particular 
organizations are more vigorously de- 
veloped, multiplied, or modified ; but 
it approaches not problems, the solution 
of which is impossible, since they touch 
the origin, the first existence of a germe 
of life. We may add, that the attempts 
which have been made, to explain the 
distribution of various species on the 
globe by the sole influence of climate, 
date at a period when physical geogra- 
phy was still in its infancy ; when, re- 
curring incessantly to pretended con- 
trasts between the two worlds, it was 
imagined, that the whole of Africa and 
of America resembled the desarts of 
Egypt and the marshes of Cayenne. 
At present, when men judge of the state 
of things not from one type arbitrarily 
chosen, but from positive knowledge, it 
is ascertained, that the two continents, 
in their immense extent, contain coun- 
tries that are altogether analogous. 
There are regions of America as bar- 
ren and burning as the interior of Af- 
rica. ‘The islands that produce the 
spices of India are scarcely remarkable 
for their dryness ; and it is not on ac- 
count of the humidity of the climate, 
as it has been affirmed in recent works, 
that the New Continent is deprived of 
those fine species of laurineaw and my- 
rystice, which are found united in one 
little corner of the earth in the Archi- 
pelago of India. For some years past, 
the real cinnamon has been cultivated 
with success in several parts of the New 
Continent; and a zone, that produces 
the coumarouna, the vanilla, the puche-~ 
ri, the pine-apple, the myrtus pimenta, 
the balsam of tolu, the myroxylon pe- 
ruvianum, the crotons, the citrosmas, 
the pejoa, the incienso of the Silla of 
Caraccas, the quereme, the pancratium, 
and so many majestic liliaceous plants, 
cannot be considered as destitute of 
aromatics. ides, a dry air favours 
the developement of the aromatic, or 
exciting properties, only in certain spe~ 
cies of plants. ‘The most cruel poisons 
are produced in the most humid zone 
of America ; and itis precisely uadet 
the influence of the long rains of the 
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tropics, that the American pimento, 
capsicum baccatum, the fruit of which 
is often as caustic and fiery as Indian 
pepper, vegetates best. From the 
whole of these considerations it follows, 
Ist, that the New Continent possesses 
Spices, aromatics, and very active veg- 
etable poisons, that are peculiar to it- 
self, differing specifically from those of 
the ancient world; @undly, that the 
priminve distribution of species in the 
torrid Zone cannot be explained by the 
influence of climate solely, or by the 
distribution of temperature, which we 
observe in the present state of our 
planet ; but that this difference of cli- 
mates leads us to perceive, why a given 
type of organization developes itself 
more vigorously in such or such local 
circumstances. Wecan conceive, that 
a small number of the families of plants, 
for instance the musaceew and _ the 
palms, cannot belong to very cold re- 
gions, on account of their internal 
structure, and the importance of certain 
organs; but we cannot explain why no 
one of the family of melastomas vege- 
tates north of the parallel of thirty de- 
grees, or why no rose-tree belongs to 
the southern hemisphere. Analogy of 
climates is often found in the two con- 
tinents, without identity of produc- 
tions.” 

Here follow some-very curious ob- 
servations on the difference of colours 
in rivers, springs, and lakes ; but we 
must pass them, and from the Oroono- 
ko portage our readers across by Pim- 
ichin to the Rio Negro, on the frontier 
of Brazil. Here is seen in all its maj- 
esty the phigwao or pirajao palm. 

“‘ Tis trunk, armed with thorns, is 
more than sixty feet high; its leaves 
are pinnated, very thin, undulated, and 
frizziled towards the points. Nothing 
is more extraordinary than the fruits of 
this tree ; every cluster contains from 
fifty to eighty ; they are yellow like 
apples, grow purple in proportion as 
they ripen, two or three inches thick ; 
and generally, from abortion, without 
akernel. Among the eighty or ninety 
species of palm-trees that are peculiar 
to the New Continent,” adds Mr. H., 
“which [ have enumerated in the Nova 
Genera Plantarum equinoctialium, 
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there are none in which the sarcocarp 
is developed in a manner so extraordi- 
nary. The fruit of the ptrijuo tur- 
bishes a farinaceous substance, as _yel- 
low as the yolk of an egg, slightly 
saccharine, and extremely putritivus, 
It is eaten like plantains or potatoes, 
boiled or roasted in the ashes, and af- 
fords an aliment as wholesome as it js 
agreeable. ‘he Indians and the mis- 
sionaries are unwearied in their praises 
of this noble palm-tree, which might be 
called the peach palm, and which we 
found cultivated in abundance at San 
Fernando, San Balthasar, Santa Bar- 
bara, and wherever we advanced to- 
ward the south or the east along the 
banks of the Atabapo and the Upper 
Oroonoko. In those wild regions are 
we involuntarily reminded of the as- 
sertion of Licneus, that the country of 
palm-trees was the first abode of our 
and that man is essentially 
palmivorous.. On examining the pro- 
vision accumulated in the huts of the 
Indians, we perceive, that their subsist 
ence, during several months of the 
year, depends as much on the farina- 
ceous fruit of the piriao, as on the 
cassava and plantain. ‘I'he tree bears 
fruit but once a year, but to the amount 
of three clusters, consequently from one 
hundred and fifty, to two bundred 
fruits.” 

Here, also, is the gigantic bombax 
(bombax ceila) one of which, as they 
sailed along, attracted the notice ol 
the travellers, and they landed to meas- 
ure it. ‘ The beight (we are told) 
was nearly one hundred and twenty 
feet, and the diameter between fourteen 
and fifteen. This enormous effort of 
vegetation surprised us the more, as We 
had, till then, seen on the banks of the 
Atabapo, only small trees with slender 
trunks, which from alar resembled 
young cherry-trees. ‘The Indians as 
sured us, that these small trees do 00t 
form a very extensive group. They are 
checked in their growth by the inunda- 
tions of the river; while the dry 
grounds near the Atabapo, the Tem! 
and the ‘Tuamina, furnish excellent um- 
ber for building.” 

Thus (as we have stated,) 19! 
spersed with anecdote, does Mr. Hum- 


species, 


ef- 
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boldt vary his entertaining volumes; and 
that our review may partake of the 
character of its subject, we shall con- 
clude the present division of it by copy- 
ing a very affecting story. Where the 
Atabapo enters the Rio Temi, the nar- 
falive says; 

* Before we reached its confluence, 
a granatic hummock, that rises on the 
western bank, near the mouth of the 
Guasacavi, fixed our attention; it is 
called the Rock of the Guahiba woman, 
or the Rock of the Mother, Piedra de 
la Madre. We inquired the cause of 
so singular a denomination, Father 
Zea could not satisfy our curiosity ; 
but some weeks after, another mission- 
ary, one of the predecessors of this 
ecclesiastic, whom we found settled at 
San Fernando as president of the mis- 
sions, related to us an event, which I 
recorded in my journal, aud which ex- 
cited in our minds the most painful 
feelings. If, in these solitary goenes, 
man scarcely leaves behind him any 
trace of his existence, it is doubly hu- 
miliating for a European to see perpet- 
uated by the name of a rock, by cae 
of those imperishable monuments of 
nature, the remembrance of the moral 
degradation of our species, and the con- 
trast between the virtue of a savage, 
and the barbarism of civilized man ! 

“In 1797, the missionary of San 
Fernando had led his Indians to the 
banks of the Rio Guaviare, on one of 
those hostile incursions, which are 
prohibited alike by religion and the 
Spanish laws. They found in an 
lialian hut, a Guahiba mother with 
three children, two of whom were still 
infants, ‘They were occupied in pre- 
paring the flour of Cassava. Resist- 
ance was impossible; the father was 
gone to fish, and the mother tried in 
vain to flee with her children. Scarce- 
ly had she reached the savannah, when 
she was seized by the Indians of the 
mission, who go to hunt men, like the 
Whites and the negroesin Africa. The 
mother and the children were bound, 
and dragged to the bank of the river, 
lhe monk, seated in his boat, waited 
the issue of an expedition, of which he 
partook not the danger, Had the 
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mother made too violent a resistance, 
the Indians would have killed her, for 
every thing is permitted when they go 
to the conquest of souls (a la conquista 
espiritual,) and it is children in partic- 
ular they seek to capture, in order to 
treat them, in the mission, as potlos, or 
slaves of the Christians. ‘The prisoners 
were carried to San Fernando in the 
hope, that the mother would be unable 
to find her way back to her home, by 
land. Far from those children who 
had accompanied their father on the 
day in which she had been carried off, 
this unhappy woman showed signs of 
the deepest despair. She attempted to 
take back to her family the children 
who had been snatched away by the 
missionary, aod fled with them repeat- 
edly from the village of San Fernando, 
but the Indians never failed to seize 
her anew; and the missionary, after 
having caused her to be mercilessly 
beaten, took the cruel resolution of sep- 
arating the mother from the two chil- 
dren, who had been carried off with 
her. She was conveyed alone toward 
the missions of the Rio Negro, going 
up the Atabapo. Slightly bound, she 
was seated at the bow of the boat, ig- 
norant of the fate that awaited her; but 
she judged, by the direction of the 
sun, that she was removed farther and 
farther from her hut and her native 
country. She succeeded in breaking 
her bonds, threw herself into the water, 
and swam to the left bank of the Ata- 
bapo. ‘The curreat carried her to a 
shelf of rock, which bears her name to 
thisday. She landed, and took shelter 
in the woods, but the president of the 
missions ordered the Indians to row to 
the shore, and follow the traces of the 
Guahiba, In the evening she was 
brought back. Stretched upon the 
rock (la Piedra de la Madre) a cruel 
punishment was inflicted on her with 
those straps of manatee leather, which 
serve for whips in that country, and 
with which the alcades are always fur- 
nished. This unhappy woman, her 
hands tied behind her back with strong 
stalks of mavacure, was then dragged 
to the mission of Javita, 

* She was there thrown into one of 
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the caravanseras that are called Cusa 
del Rey. It wasthe rainy season, and 
the night was profoundly dark, For- 
ests, till then believed to be impenetra- 
ble, separated the mission of Javita 
from that of San Fernando, which was 
twenty-five leagues distant in a straight 
line. No other part is known than 
that of the rivers ; no man ever attempt- 
ed to go by land from one village to 
another, were they only a few leagues 
apart. But such difficulties do not 
stop a mother, who Is separated {rom 
her children. Her children are at San 
Fernando de Atabapo; she must find 
them again, she must execute her pro- 
ject of delivering them from the hands 
of Christians, of bringing them back to 
their father on the banks of the Gua- 
viare, The Guahibi was carelessly 
guarded in the caravansera, Her arms 
being wounded, the Indians of Javita 
had loosened her bonds, unknown to 
the missionary and the alcades. She 
succeeded by the help of her teeth in 
breaking them entirely ; disappeared 
during the night ; and at the fourth ri- 
sing sun was seen at the mission of San 
Fernando, hovering around the hut 
where her children were confined. 
‘ What that woman performed,’ added 
the missionary who gave us this sad 
narrative, ‘the most robust Indian 
would not have ventured to undertake. 
She traversed the woods at a season 
when the sky is constantly covered 
with clouds, and the sun during whole 
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days appears but for a few minutes, 
Did the course of the waters direct her 
way ? The inandations of the rivers 
forced her to go far from the banks of 
the main stream, through the midst of 
woods where the movement of the wa- 
ters is almost imperceptible. How often 
she must have been stopped by the 
thorny lianas, that form a network 
around the trunks they entwine ? How 
often must she have swum across the 
rivulets, that run into the Atabapo ! 
This unfortunate woman was asked 
how she had sustained herself during 
the four days! She said, that, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, she could find no other 
nourishment than those great black ants 
called vachacos, which climb the trees 
in long bands, to suspend on them their 
resinous nests. We pressed the mis- 
sionary to tell us, whether the Guabibi 
had peacefully enjoyed the happiness 
of remaining with ber children ; and if 
any repentance had followed this excess 
of cruelty. He would not satisfy our 
curiosity; but at our return. from the 
Rio Negro, we learnt that the Indian 
mother was not allowed time to cure 
her wounds, but was again separated 
from her children, and sent to one of 
the missions of the Upper Oroonoko. 
There she died, refusing all kind of 
nourishment, as the savages do in great 
calamities, 

** Such is the remembrance annexed 
to this fatal rock, to Piedra de lu 


Madre.” 





(Literary Gazette, June.) 


LAMENT, 


OH ! fare thee well, dearest, the morning may bloom, 
And deck the wild flowers that breathe on thy tomb, 
But its rays cannot brighten the spirit that’s fled, 

Nor awake the sweet corse from the trance of the dead. 


Oh ! fare thee well, dearest—the even may close 
The leaves of the bashfu! and beautiful rose; 
But the fairest of flowers is sunk on its breast, 
The loveliest of roses in s!umber is biessed. 


- Oh ! fare thee well, dearest,—thy spirit though gone, 
Shall live in this desolate bosom alone, 
‘Till it burst in the splendor of weakness forgiven, 
And immaculate shine in the lustre of heaven. 


June 7; 1321. 


R. M. M. 
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SONG. 


We copy the following touching little (unpublished) ballad from the album of a friend, where it was written 
by its author, Mr. Thomas Pringle, a few days before he left the new colony at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. 
P. was the editor of the first volume of Black wood’s Magazine, as well as the three first volumes of Consta- 
ble’s new series of the Scot’s Magazine. He is also the author of a volume of poems, entitied the Autum- 
nal Excursion. The sketch of the new settlement atthe Cape of Good Hope, about to be published by 


Mr. Murray, is said to be from the same pen.--Ed. 


Old Border air-—“* My good Lord John.” 


1 
Our native land—our native vale,— 
A long and last adieu ;— 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot-mountains blue ! 


2 


Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in song ; 
Farewell ye blithesome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have lov’d so long. 


3 


Farewell ye broomy elfin knowes 
Where thyme and harebells grow ; 

Farewell ye hoary haunted bowes 
O’erhung with birk and sloe. 

4 

The battle mound—the Border tower 
That Scotia’s annals tell ;-- 

rhe martyr's grave—the lover's bower, 
To each—to ali—farewell ! 


—_—_— _ —_—_ ~~ 


5 


Home of our hearts !—our father’s home— 
Land of the brave and free ! 

The sail is flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee ! 


We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main ; 

We leave thee to return no more, 
Nor view thy cliffs again ! 


But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires, 
When we, or ours, forget thy name, 

, Green island of our sires. 


8 


Our native land—our native vale,— , 
A long, a last adieu ;— 

Farewell to bonny Teviot dale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue. 


\ new work, in the fashion of the Perey Anecdotes, under the title of Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, Part I. 
has just appeared, in a very neat jittle half-crown volume. It contains sketches of James the Ist of Seot. 
land, Thomas the Rhymer, Barbour, Wintoun, Gavin Dougas, Allan Ramsay, W. Mestun, John Home, 
Beattie, and Burns.——Ramsay made it his boast to give new words to every old air he could meet with, 
Upon one of these, * Bon Nannie,” we have the following interesting note :— 

“ The* new words,’ by Ramsay, to this air, presenta characteristic example of what is to be gained by mod- 
ern adaptation. They are too vulgar to be repeated,and could only have been popular among such a knot 
of ingemious young gentlemen, as embellished the Tea Table Miscellany. The original words which, not- 
withstanding Ramsay’s neglect, are fortunately not lost, are simple and touching enough. Iam indebted 
for the following copy of them, toa gentleman who procured them from John Mayne, Esq. author of the 


*Siller Gun,’ * Glasgow,’ &c. 


* I believe, them,’ says Mr. Mayne, speaking of this copy of verses, * to 


be the very words that gave birth, or were first adapted, to that beautiful air, with the exception the 


first four lines of the third stanza, which are mine. 


I never heard the others but in my father’s family, and 


there, at first, in infancy.’ On more particular inquiry, I find that the lines are traced back im Mr. M.'s 
family, toa period quite as remote asthe MS. quoted by Leyden. 


ORIGINAL WORDS TO THE SCOTCH AIR OF ‘ MY NANNY, 0 !’---NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


As I cam in by Eimbro’ town, 
By the back o’ the bonny city, 0! 
Lheard a young man mak his moan, 
And, O! it wasa pity, O! 
For aye, he eried, his Nanny, O ! 
His handsome, charming Nanny, 0! 
Nor friend, nor foe, can tell, oho ! 
How dearly I loo Nanny, O! 


Mather, your counsel I won’t take, 
But ye maun not be angry, O! 
I'd rather ha’e Nangy, buta plack, 
Than the Jaird’s daughter and her hundred mark. 


My bonny, bonny Nanny, O! 
Nor friend, nor foe, can tell, oho ! 
How dearly I loo Nanny, O! 


Then dinna mock our want 0° gear, 
Nor lightify my Nanny, O! 
For Heav’n will smile on ane sae dear, 
With a’ that’s gude and canny, O! 
My bonny, bonny Nanny, O ! 
My handsome, charming Nanny,O! 
Come weal, come woe, the warld shall know 
How dearly I loo Nanny, 0! 


“ Burns has also supplied us with a set of words to this tune; but, though not among his worst effusions, 


they are mueh inferior to this original version.” 
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(Literary Gazette.) 


THE CROSS OF THY SOUTH. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


** The pleasure we felt on discovering the southern cross, was warmly shared by such of the crew as had 
lived in the coionies. In the solitude of the seas, we hail a star asafriend from whem we have been long 
separated. Among the Portuguese and Spamards, peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling ; a relig- 
ious sentient attaches them to a constellation, the form of which reealis the sign of the faith plauted by 
their ancestors in the deserts of the new world. The two great stars which mark the summit and the foot 
of the cross, having nearly the same right ascension, it follows hence, that the consteilation is almost perpen- 
dicular, atthe the moment when it passes the meridian. This cireumstance is known to every nation that 
lives beyond the tropics, or in the southern hemisphere. It has been observed at what hour of the night, in 
diffrent seasons, the cross of the south is erect or inclined. It is a time-piece that advances very regularly 
nearly four minutes a day, and no other group of stars exhibits,to the naked eye, an observation of time so 





easily made. How often have we heard our guides exclaim in the savannas of Venezuela, or in the des- 
ert extending from Lima to Truxillo,‘ midnight is past, the cross begins to bend.’ ” 


De Huméboldt’s Travels, 


THE CROSS OF THE SOUTH. 


IN the silence and grandeur of midnight I tread, 
Where Savannos in boundless magnificence spread ; 
And bearing subiimely their snow-wreaths on high, 
The far Cordilleras unite with the sky. 


The Fern-tree waveso’er me, the fire-fly’s red light, 
With its quick-glancing splendor illumines the night» 
And I read in each tint of the skies and the earth, 
How distant my steps from the land of my birth. 


But to thee, as thy lode-stars resplendently burn, 
Xn their clear depths of biue, with devotion I turn, 
Bright Cross of the South ! and beholding thee shine, 
Scarce regret the lov d iand of the Olive and Vine. 


Thou recallest the ages when first o’er the main, 
My fathers unfuided the streamer of Spain, 

And planted their faith in their regions that see 
Its unperishing symbol! emblazon’d in thée. 


How oft, in their course o’er the oceans unknown, 
Where all was mysterious and awfully lone, 


Hath their spirit been cheer’d by thy light, when the 
deep 
Reflected its brilliance, in tremulous sleep ! 


As the vision that rose tothe Lord of the world,t 

When first his bright banner of faith was unfurl’d; 
E’en such, to the heroes of Spain, when their prow 
Made the billows the path of their glory, wert thou ! 


And to me,as I traverse the world of the west, 
Thro’ deserts of beauty, in stillness that rest ; 

By forestsand rivers untain’d in their pride, 

Thy beams have a language, thy course is a guide. 


Shine on! my own land isa far distant spot, 

And the stars of thy sphere can enlighten it not; 
And the eyes which I love, tho’ e’en now they may be 
O’er the firmament wandering, can gaze not on thee ! 


But thou to iny thoughts art a pure blazing shrine, 
A fount of bright hopes and of visions divine ; 
And my soul, as an eagie exulting and free, 

Soars high o’er the Andes, to mingle with thee! 





e ulin 
™ 
* 


TO THE IVY. 


By the same. 


Oh! how could fancy crown with thee 
In ancient days, the God of wine, 

And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine ? 

Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o’er, 

Where song’s full notes once peal’d around, 
But now are heard no more. 


The Roman, on his battle-p lains, 
Where kings before his Eagles bent, 

Entwin’d thee, with exulting strains, 
Around the Victor’s tent ; 

Yet there, tho’ fresh in glossy green, 
Triumphally thy boughs might wave, 

Better thou ‘ov'st the silent scene, 
Around the Victor's grave. 


Where sleep the sons of ages flown, 
The bards and heroes of the past— 
Where, through the halls of giory gone, 

Murmurs the wintry blast ! 
Where years are hastening to efface 
Each record of the grand and fair, 
Thou in thy solitary grace, 
Wreath of the tomb ! art there. 


Thou, o’er the shrines of fallen gods, 
On classic plains dost mantling spread, 
And veil the desolate abodes, 
And Cities of the dead. 
Deserted palaces of kings, 
Arches of triumph, long o’erthrown, 
And all once glorious earthly things, 
At length are thine alone. 





+ Alluding to the Vision of Constantine the Great. 
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Oh ! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the blue Italian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by time, 
Save thy wild tapestry: 
And rear’d midst crags and clouds, ’tis thine 
To wave where banners wav'd of yore ; 
O’er mouldering towers, by lovely Rhine 
Cresting the rocky shore. 


High from the fields of air look down 
Those eyries of a vanished race, 
Homes of the mighty, whose renown 
Hath pass’d, and left no trace, 
But thou art there—thy foliage bright, 
Unchang’d the mountain-storm can brave, 
Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height, 
And deck the humblest grave. 
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The breathing forms of Parian stone, 
That rise round grandeur’s marble halls, 
The vivid hues, by painting thrown 
Rich o’er the giowing walls ; 
Th’ Acanthus, on Corinthian fanes, 
In sculptur’d beauty waving fair ; 
These perish all—and what remains ? 
Thou, thou alone art there ! 


*Tis still the same-—where’er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see, 
The marvels of ail ages fled, 
Left to Decay and thee ! 
And still let man his fabrics rear, 
August in beauty, zrace, and strength, 
Days pass—Thou Ivy never scre,* 
And all is thine at length ! 





SONG, 


BY ISMAEL FITZADAM, THE WATER-POET. 


A blessing on thy blue eye, Mary ! 
Like beacon-!ight it glows, 

Guiding the sea-boy, wet and weary 
To harbour of repose. 

Too long the treacherous billows’ sport, 
The foo! of every gale ; 

Thy smile at length invites to port, 
And bids me stay my sail. 


Hence, then, that heresy of heart, 
Which worships every eye ; 

Those wildering fires on life’s dim chart, 
That effervesce and die. 


Where’er a tress more radiant wreathes, 
By blush, or bosom lured, 

The transient fever folly breathes, 
Atonce confess’d and cur’d. 


But come the soul-reflecting will 
By kindred tempers wove ; 

Welcome the fond, familiar smile, 
Of sweet domestic love. 

Far, very far, ye miss your road, 
Abroad for bliss who roam, 

Love’s faithful lip’s her best abode, 
Her smiling, heavenly home. 





(European Magazine.) 


SECRETS OF CABALISM, 


ON the evening of the 29th of June 

1555, in one of the narrow streets 
near the Pouitry Compter in London, 
adark square-buiit ruffian, in a thrum 
cap and leathern jerkin, suddenly sprung 
forth from his hiding-place, and struck 
his dagger with all his force against the 
breast of a man passing by. * By my 
holidam,’ said the man, ‘that would 
have craved no thanks if my coat-hardy 
had been thinner—but thou shalt have 
a jepet for thy leman to know thee 
by’—and flourishing a short gisarme, or 
double-pointed weapon, in his left 
hand, with his right, on which he 
feemed to wear an iron glove, he 
‘tainped a sufficient mark on the assas- 
sin’s face, and vanished in a moment. 


‘Why, thou lozel!’ said another 
ruffian, starting from beneath a pent- 
house, ‘ wast playing at barley-break 
with a wooden knife? ‘Thou wilt hard- 
ly earn twenty pounds this bout? 

‘A plague on his cloak, Coniers !— 
he must have bad a gambason under 
it— Thou mayest earn the coin thyself 
—thou hast gotten a gold ring and 
twenty shillings in part payment.’ 

‘Get thee gone to thy needle and 
baudekin again; like a woman’s tailor 
as thou art! Thou hast struck a wrong 
man, and be has taken away thy nose 
that he may swear to the right one—- 
That last quart of huffcap made froth 
of thy brains.’ 

‘My basilard is sharp enough for 





* “ Ye myrtles brown, and Ivy never sere.”"--Milton. 


+ A fool’s mark. 
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thee, I warrant’—muttered his disap- 
pointed companion, as he drew bis 
tough hyke or cloak over his bruises, 
and slunk into a darker alley. Mean- 
while, the subject of their discourse 
and of their villainy strode with in- 
creased haste towards the Compter- 
prison, and enquired for the condemn- 
ed prisoner John Bradford. The 
keeper knew Bishop Gardiner’s secre- 
tary, and admitted him without hesita- 
tion, hoping that he brought terms of 
grace to the pious man, whose- meek 
demeanour in the prison had won love 
from all about him. The Secretary 
found him on his knees, as his custom 
was, eating his spare meal in that bum- 
ble posture, and meditating with his 
bat drawo over his face. He rose to 
receive his visitor, and his tall slender 
person, held gracefuily erect, aided a 
countenance which derived from a faint 
bloom and a beard of rich brown, an 
expression of youthful beauty such as 
painter would not have deemed unwor- 
thy the great giver of the creed for which 
he suffered.+ Gardiner’s secretary un- 
covered his head, and, bending it hum- 
bly, kissed his hand with tears. ‘ Be 
of good comfort, brother,’ said Brad- 
ford—‘I have done nothing in this 
realm except in godly quietness, unless 
at Paul’s Cross, where I bestirred my- 
selfto save him whois now Bishop of 
Bath, when his rash sermon provoked 
the multitade.’ 

‘Ah, Bradford ! Bradford!’ replied 
his visitor, ‘thou didst save him who 
will burn thee. Had it not been for 
thee, I had run him through with my 
sword that day !’"—Bradford started 
back, and looked earnestly —‘ I know 
thy voice now—and I remember that 
voice said those same words in my ear 
when the turmoil was at Paul’s Cross, 
—For what comest thou now? a man 
of blood is no fit company for a sinner 
going to die.’ 

‘Not while I live, my most dear tu- 
tor—I am Rufford of Edlesburgh.’ 

The old man threw his arms round 
his neck, and hung on it for an instant 
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—‘ It is twelve years since I saw thee, 
and my heart grieved when I heard a 
voice like thine in the fierce riot at 
Paul’s Cross—Art thou here bodily, or 
do I only dream ?—There is rumour 
abroad, that thy old enemy Coniers 
slew thee at Huntingdon last year.’ 

‘He meant well, John Bradford, 
but I had a thick quilted pourpoint and 
a tough leathern cap—I have met his 
minions more than once, and they know 
what print my hand leaves, Enough 
of this—I am notin England now as 
Giles Rufferd; I shall-do thee better 
service as what J seem.’ 

‘ Seeming never was good service,’ 
said the divine—‘ what hast thou todo 
with me, who amin God’s hand 2?” 

‘He makes medicines of asps and 
vipers,’ answered his pupil— [I shail 
serve him if I save bis minister, though 
it be by subtlety. I have crept into 
Gardiner’s favour by my skill in strange 
tongues and Hebrew secrets, therelore 
I am now his secretary: and I have 
an ally in the very chamber of our 
queen-mistress.’ 

‘That woman is not unwise or un- 
merciful,’ replied Bradford, * in things 
that touch not ber faith ; but I will be 
helped by no unfair practice on her. 
Mercy with God’s mercy will be wel- 
come, but I am readier to die than to 
be his forsworn servant.’ 

‘Master, there can be no evil in 
gathering the fruit Providence has ri- 
pened for us. Gardiner was Wolsey’s 
disciple once, and hath more heathen 
learning in him than catholic zeal. 
There is a leaven left of bis old studies 
which will work us good. He be- 
lieves in the cabalism* of the Jews, 
and reads strange books from Padua 
and Antwerp, which tell him of Jucky 
and unlucky days. He shall be made 
to think to-morrow full of evil omens, 
and his superstition shall shake his cra- 
elty.’ i 
‘Thou art but a green youth still, 
rejoined Bradford, ‘if thou knowest 
not that cruelty is superstition’s child. 
Take heed that his heathenish witch- 





+ Some account of this extraordinary man may be found in Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica- : 
* Raimond Lully derives this word from Arabic, and interprets it * superabundant science.” His com 


mentator Cornelius Agrippa goes great lengths into it. 
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craft doth not shake both thy wit and 
safety. For though I sleep but little, 
aod have few dreams of earthly things, 
there came, as I think, a vision raised 
by no holy art, into my prison last 
night. And it had such a touch of 
heaven’s beauty in its face, and such 
rare music in its voice, that it well nigh 
tempted me to believe its promise. 
But I remembered my frailty, and was 
safe.” 

The Secretary's eyes shone brightly, 
and half a smile opened his lips. But 
he lowered both his eyes and voice as 
he replied, ‘ What did this fair vision 

romise 2” 

‘Safety and release, if I would trust 
her, and be pledged to obey her.’— 
There was a long pause before the 
young man spoke again—* Do you not 
remember, my foster-father, the wild 
laurel tree that grew near my birth- 
place? An astrologer at Pisa told me 
itshould not wither till the day of my 
death—And it seems to me, when [ 
have walked under its shade, that the 
leaves made strange music, as if a spirit 
had touched them.’ It is greener and 
richer than its neighbours, and the 
fountain that flows near its root has, 
as men believe, a rare power of healing 
—the dreams that visit me when I sleep 
near it are always the visitings of a 
courteous and lovely spirit— What if 
the legends of Greece and Syria speak 
truth? May we not+oth have guardian 
spirits that choose earthly shapes 2” 

‘My son,’ replied Bradford, ‘ these 
thoughts are the diamond-drops that 
lie on the young roses of life—But the 
Sun of Truth and Reason should dis- 
perse them. Man has one guardian, 
and he needs no more unless he forgets 
that One. Thou wast called in thy 
youth the silken pleader, because thy 
words were like soft threads spun to 
arich tissue. Be wary lest they en- 
tangle thee, and become a snare instead 
ofa banner fit to guide Christians.—I 
am a blighted tree marked for the fire, 
and thou can’st not save me by searing 
the freshness of thy young laurel for 
my sake,’ 
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‘I will shame the astrologer to-mor- 
row, said his pupil; ‘ and therefore I 
must make this hour brief. She who 
rules the Queen’s secrets has had a bribe 
to make Mary merciful. There is 
hope of a birth at court, and death 
ought not to be busy. Fare-ye-well! 
—but do not distrust that fair appari- 
tion if it should open these prison-doors 
to-morrow.’—So saying, the young 
man departed without heeding Brad- 
ford’s monitory gesture. 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester and High Chancellor by Queen 
Mary’s favour, sat that night alone aod 
thoughtfulin his closet. He had been 
the chief commissioner appointed to 
preside at Bradford’s trial ;' and though 
he had eagerly urged his colleagues to 
condemn him, be secretly abhorred the 
timeserving cruelty of Bishop Bonner 
and the cowardice of Bourne, who had 
not dared to save the life of the bene- 
factor he had once begged to save his 
own. ‘* You have tarried late,’ said 
Gardiner, as his secretary entered— 
‘the stars are waning and their intelli- 
gence will be imperfect.’ 

‘I traced it before midnight,’ replied 
the Secretary, ‘ but I needed the help 
of your lordship’s science.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said his patron, lean- 
ing thoughtfully on one of Roger Ba- 
con’s volumes, ‘ that men in every age 
and climate, and of every creed, have — 
this appetite for an useless knowledge 
—and it would be stranger, if both 
profane and sacred history did not shew 
us that such knowledge hath been some- 
times granted, though in vain.— What 
is that paper in thy hand 2?’ 

‘It is a clumsy calculation, my lord, 
of this night’s aspect. I learned in 
Araby, as your lordship knows, some 
small guesses at Chaldean astrology ; 
but I deem the characters and engraved 
signs of the Hermetic Men* more 
powerful in arresting the intelligent bod- 
ies in the heavens, ‘They were the 
symbols used by Pythagoras and Zo- 
roaster, and their great master Apol- 
lonius.’ 

‘Ignatius Loyola and Athanasius 





* Hermes Trismegistus, founder of this sect in Egypt, is said to have lived in the year 2076, in the reign 
of Ninus after Moses. The Rosicracians, a similar sect, appeared in Germany in the beginning of the sev- 
*nteenth century, ealling themselves the enlightened, immortal, and invisible. 
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Kircher did not disdain them,’ replied 
the Bishop, crossing himself— But 
what was the fruit of thy calculation 2?’ 

* Nothing,’ answered his Secretary, 
humbiy—‘ nothing, at least, not al- 
ready known to one abler than myself. 
The first of July is a day of evil omen, 
and the last day of June has a doubt- 
ful influence. My intelligence says, if 
life is taken on that day, a mitre will be 
ainong ashes.’ 

‘Ha !—and the heretics will think it 
if Bradford dies—tor they are wont to 
say, be is worthier of a bishopric than 
we of a parish-priesthood.— Thou hast 
not yet told all.’ 

‘My lord, I see the rest dimly.— 
There are symbols of a falling star and 
a flame quenched with blood. They 
tell of a gorgeous funeral soon.’ 

Gardiner was silent several minutes 
before he raised his head. ‘* Thou 
knowest, Ravenstone, that I was, like 
the Jesuit Loyola, - a student of earthly 
things, and a servant in profane wars, 
before I took the cross. Therefore I 
sinned not when I learned as he did. 
And thou knowest he thought much of 
heathen and Egyptian conjuration-— 
But that is not my secret. Plato and 
Socrates had their attendant demons— 
{ have seen, it may be, such a one ina 
dream last night. Methought there 
stood by me in my oratory, a woman 
of queen-like stature and strange beau- 
ty. She shewed me, as it were be- 
yond a mist, a green tree growing near 
a fountain, and the star that shone on 
that fountain was the brightest in the 
sky : presently the tree grew wide and 
broad, and the light of the star set be- 
hind it. Then I saw in my cathedral 
at Winchester my own effigies on a 
tomb, but all the inscription was effaced 
and broken except the date, and I read 
“the first day of July.—Is it not 
strange, Ravenstone, that a dream 
should so well tally with thy planetary 
reckoning ? Yet | was once told by a 
witch-woman, that the Bishop of Win- 
chester should preach our Queen Ma- 
ry’s funeral -sermon.’ 

* So he may, my lord,’ said the Sec- 
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retary, who called himself Ravenstone 
—‘but there may be a White Bishop 
of Winchester.’ 

‘Ab! I trow thy meaning—White 
is ashrewd churchman, aud looks for 
my place. Hearken to me, then—[ 
have a thought that evil is gathering 
against me to night ;—to profit by my 
dream, I will go privily from London 
within this hour, and abide in secret at 
Winchester ull the ides of June are 
past. But take thou my signet-ring, 
and put my seal and countersign to 
Bradtord’s death-warrant when it come 
from court.’ 

‘Does my Jord think -it wil be 
sent!’—said the Secretary, calmly— 
‘They say the Queen’s bed-chamber- 
woman has told her, she will be the 
mother of no living thing if she harma 
ought that has lite.’ 

* Tush—that woman is a crafty gig- 
let, but we need such helps when a 
queen reigns, It was well done, Ra- 
venstone, to promise her Giles Ruf- 
ford’s lands. Since the man is dead, 
and his heir murdered him, we will 
make Alice of Huntingdon his heiress.’ 

Not a muscle in the pretended Rav- 
enstone’s face changed, and his deep 
black eye was steady as he replied— 
‘It will be well done, my lord, if she 
is faithful. At what hour. is Joho 
Bradford to die ?’ 

‘ Bid the marshal of the prison have 
a care of him till four o'clock to-mor- 
row, for he is a gay and glorious talker 
—and so was his namesake, mad John 
of Munster,* even among red hot irons. 
Look to the warrant, Ravenstone, and 
see it speedily sent to Newgate, ‘That 
done—nay, come nearer—I would 
speak in thine ear, There is a coffer 
in my private chamber which I have 
left unlocked, Attach my signet-ring 
to the silver chain, and let me know 
what thou shalt hear :—but let this be 
done in the very noon of night, when 
no eye or ear but thine own can reach it.’ 

Ravenstone promised, and _ his hand 
trembled with joy as he received the 
ring. It was already almost midnight, 
and Gardiner, as he stole out of his 





1533. 


* John of Leyden, a butcher, and afterwards a furious mistegogue, was cruelly executed at Munster, im 
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house, stopped to look at the moon’s 
rainbow, then deemed a rare and aw- 
fulomen, ‘* Alice of Huntingdon 1s 
busy,’ he said, with a ghastly smile— 
‘but the dead man’s land will be fee 
enough for the blue-eyed witch—she 
cannot buy a husband without it.’— 
Aad stealing a look at Ravenstone, the 
Chancelior-vishop departed. 

‘I am a fool,’ said Ravenstone to 
himselt, ‘and worse than a fowl, to 
heed how this wanton giglet may be 
made fit for.a knave’s bribe—and yet 
that this dull bigot, this surly and self- 
ish drone, should have such glimpses 
of a poet’s paradise, is a wonder worth 
envying. I have heard and seen men 
with Platonic superstition under the 
hot skies of Spain, where the air seems 
as if it was the breathing of kind spir- 
its and the waters are bright enough 
for their dwelling—but here !—in this 
foggy island—in this old man’s dark 
head and iron heart!—lI will see what 
familiar demon stoops to hold converse 
with such a sorcerer,’ 

And young Ravenstone locked him- 
self in his chamber, not ill-pleased that 
his better purpose would serve as co- 
vert and gilding for his secret passion 
to pry into his patron’s mystery. He 
arrayed his person in the apparel he 
had provided to equip him as Gardi- 
her’s representative ; and while he 
threw it over the close pourpoint and 
tunic which fitted his comely figure, he 
smiled in scorn as he remembered the 
ugliness and decrepitude be meant to 
counterfeit. At the cleventh hour, 
when the darkness of the narrow 
Streets, interrupted only by a few lan- 
terns swinging above his head, made 
his passage safe, he admitted himself 
into the Bishop’s house by the private 
posteru, of which he kept a master-key. 
By the same key’s help he entered the 
chamber, and ringing his patron’s silver 
bell, gave notice to the page in waiting 
that his presence was needful. When 
this confidential servant entered, he 
Was not surprised to see, as he suppos- 
ed, the Bishop seated behind his leath- 


era screen muffled in his huge rochet 
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or lawn garment, as if he had privately 
returned from council, according to his 
custom. ‘ Hath no messenger arrived 
from the court?’ said the counterleit 
Prelate—* None, my lord, for the 
Queen, they say, is sore sick.’—* Tar- 
ry vot an instant if one cometh, and see 
that the Marshal of the Compter be 
waiting here to take my warrant, and 
execute it at his peril before day-break.’ 
The page retired; and Ravenstone, 
now alone, saw the coffer standing on 
its solitary pedestal near him. It was 
unlocked, and he found within it only 
a deep silver bow! with a chain poised 
exactly in its centre. Ravenstone was 
no stranger to the mode of divination 
practised with such  instruments.* 
What could he risk by suspending the 
signet-ring as Gardiner had requested ¢ 
His curiosity prevailed, and the ring 
when attached to the silver chain vi- 
brated of itself, and struck the sides of 
the bowl three times distinctly. He 
listened eagerly to its clear and deep 
sound, expecting some response, and 
when he looked up, Alice of Hunting- 
don stood by his side. 

This woman had a queen-like sta- 
ture, to which the height of her volu- 
pure, or veil, twisted in large white 
folds like an Asiatic turban, gave 1n- 
creased majesty. Her supertunic, ofa 
thick stuff, in those days called Stam- 
mel, hung from her shoulders with that 
ample flow which distinguishes the 
drapery of a Dian in ancient sculp- 
ture. * You summoned me,’ she said, 
‘and [ attend you.’ 

Ravenstone, though he believed bim- 
self sporting with the superstition of 
Gardiner as with a tool, felt startled by 
her sudden appearance; and a thrill of 
the same superstitious awe be had mock- 
ed in his patron, passed through his own 
blood. But he recollected his purpose 
and his disguise ; and still keeping the 
cowering attitude which befitted the 
bishop, be replied, ‘ Where is thy skill 
in divination if thou knowest not what 
I need 2” 

‘I have studied thy ruling planet,’ 
said Alice of Huntingdon, ‘ and as thy 


* A follower of Roger Bacon practised this mode, and pretended the ring would give such answers as the 
rated Brazen Head. ** Time is, time was, time is past” &c. 
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wishes are without number, so they are 
without a place in thy destiny. But I 
have read the sigas of Mary Tudor’s, 
and I know which of ber high officers 
will lose his staff this night.’ 

- *Knowest thou the marks of his vis- 
age, Alice?’ asked the counterfeit 
Bishop, bending down his head, and 
drawing his hood still farther over it, 

‘Hear them,’ replied Alice: ‘a 
swarthy colour, hanging look, frowning 
brows, eyes an inch within his head, 
hooked nose, wide nostrils, ever souff- 
Ing the wind, a sparrow-mouth, great 
hands, long talons rather than nails on 
his feet, which make him shuffle in 
his gait as in his actions—these are the 
marks of his visage and his shape— 
—none can tell his wit, for it has all 
shapes.—Dost thou know this portrait, 
my Lord of Winchester ?” 

‘Full well, woman,’ answered Ra- 
venstone, ‘and his trust is in a witch 
whose blue eyes shame heaven for lend- 
ing its colour to bypocrisy ; and her 
flattery has made boys think the tree 
she loved and the fountain she smiled 
on heecame holy. And now she serves 
two masters, one blinded by his folly, 
the other by his age.’ 

Ravenstone, as he spoke, dropped 
the rochet-hood from his shoulders, 
and shaking back his long jet-black 
hair, stood before ber in the firmness 
and grace of his youthful figure. Alice 
did not shrink or recede a step. She 
laughed, but it was a laugh so musical, 
apd aided by a glance of such sweet 
mirth, that Ravenstone relaxed the 
stern grasp he had laid upon her man- 
tle. ‘The warraat, Alice !—it is mid- 
night, and the mar-hal waits—where 
ig the warrant for Joho Bradford’s re- 
lease 2’ 

‘It is in my hand,’ she said, ‘and 
needs only thy sign and seal—here is 
the hand-writing of our Queen.’ 

Ravenstone snatched the parchment, 
but did not rashly sigo without untold- 
ing it—‘ ‘Thou art deceived, Alice, or 
willing to deceive—this is a marriage- 
contract, investing thee with the lands 
of Giles Rufford as thy dowry.’ 

‘And to whom,’ asked she, smiling, 
does my queen- mistress license me to 
give it by her own manual sign ?’ 
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Ravenstone looked again, and saw 
his own name entered, and himself de- 
scribed as the husband chosen for her 
maid of honour by Queen Mary, 
‘Has she also signed,’ he said, * the 
reprieve of John Bradtord ?’ 

‘It is in my handy and vow in thy 
sight, Henry Ravenstpne ; but the seal 
that will save thy friend may not be 
placed tll thou hast given sigu and seal 
to this contract. Chkse ’— 

The warrant for Bradford’s libera- 
tion was spread before him, and her 
other hand held the contract of espou- 
sals. He smiled as he met the gaze 
of ber keen blue eyes, and wrote the 
name of Henry Ravenstone in the 
blank left tor it. She added her own 
without removing those keen eyes from 
his; and placing the parchment in her 
gipsire, suffered bim to take the warrant 
of his friend’s release. It was full and 
clear, but when he turoed to seek the 
Chancellor’s signet-ring, the coffer had 
closed upon it. * Blame thyself, Ra- 
venstone!’ said Alice of Huntingdon 
—‘thou hast laughed at the tales of 
imps and fairies, yet thou hadst wo- 
man’s weakness enough to pry into that 
coffer and expect a miracle. As if 
thy master had not wit sufficient to de- 
vise a safe place for bis ring, which thy 
curiosity placed there more thaa thy 
obedience! Didst thou think I came 
into this chamber like a sylph or an 
elfin, without hearing the stroke on the 
silver bow! which gave notice thou 
wast here ?—‘T'ruly, Ravenstone, man’s 
vanity is the only witch that governs 
him.’ 

‘ Beautiful demon! when the crafty 
churchman who tutors thy cunning bas 
no need of it, will thy other master, the 
great Prince of Fire, save thee from 
the stake 2’ 

‘My trast is in myself,’ she an- 
swered; and throwing her cloak and 
wimple on the ground, she loosened 
her bright hair till it fell to her feet, 
waving round her uncovered shoulders, 
and amongst the thin blue silk that 
clunk to her shape, like wreaths of gold. 
Her eyes, large and brilliant as the 
wild jeopard’s, shone with such impe- 
rial beauty as almost to create the tr 


umph they demanded. ‘ Be no rebel 
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to my power, Ravenstone, for it is thy 
safety. Gardiner bas ordered Brad- 
ford’s death without appeal, and feigned 
his dream of danger to decoy thee 
here ' But I have earned a fair estate 
by serving him, and thou mayest share 
it with me,’"—** Thy wages are not yet 
paid, Alice!’ he replied, grinding his 
teeth—‘* That fair estate is mine, and 
that contract can avail thee nothing 
without my will—Henry Ravenstone 
is a name as false as thy promise to 
save Bradford.'—Alice paused an in- 
stant, then laughing shrilly, clapped 
her hands thrice. In that instant the 
chamber was filled with armed men, 
who surrounded and struck down their 
victim notwithstanding his desperate 
detence, ‘* This is not! the Bishop !’ 
one of the men exclaimed— this is 
not Stephen of Winchester—we shall 
not be paid for this.’—* He is Giles 
Rufford of Huntingdon,’ answered 
his companion, the ruffian Coniers— 
‘and I am already puid,’—Alice would 
have escaped had not the length of her 
dishevelled hair enabled her treacher- 
ous accomplices to seize it. They 
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twined it round ber throat to stifle her 
cries, making her boasted beauty the 
instrument of ber destruction.* She 
wus dragged to Newgate on a charge 
of sorcery, and executed the next 
morning by John Bradford’s side in 
male attire, lest her rare loveliness 
should excite compassion, He knew 
her, and looking at the laurel-stems 
mingled with the faggots, said, as if 
conscious of his young Iriend’s death— 
‘Alas! the green tree has perished for 
my sake !’—It was indeed his favour- 
ite laurel, which bad been hewn down 
with cruel malice for this purpose, 
The people, just even in their supersti- 
tions to a good man’s memory, still be- 
lieve the earth remains parched and 
barren where Joho Bradford perished 
on the first of July 1555; and his 
heart, which escaped the flames, like 
his fellow-martyr, Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s, was embalmed aud wrapped in 
laurel-leaves. His memory is sanc- 
tioned by the religion he honoured--- 
while Alice of Hunotingdon’s sunk 
among dust and ashes, as a worthy 
emblem of the Cabalism she practised. 


V. 





ENGLISH ACCOUNTS OF AMERICAN CUSTOMS, 


(Gentleman's Magazine.) 


Mr. Urban, Philadelphia, March 1, 1821. 


MY wish is occasionally to transmit 

you some account of the people 
of these new states; but I am far 
lrom being qualified for the purpose, 
having as yet seen little more thau the 
cities of New-York and Philadelphia. 
I have discovered but few national sin- 
gularities among them. Their customs 
and manners are nearly the same with 
those of England, which they have 
been long used tocopy. For, previous 
to the revojution, the Americans were 
from their infancy taught to look up to 
the English as patterns of perfection in 
allthings. I have observed, however, 
One custom, which, for aught I know, 
is peculiar to thiscountry, An account 
of it may afford considerable amuse- 
Ment to the numerous readers of your 
respectable Miscellany. 


When a young couple are about to 
enter into the matrimonia! state, a nev- 
er-failing article in the marriage treaty 
is, that the lady shall have and enjoy 
the free and and unmolested exercise of 
the right of white-washing, with all its 
ceremonials, privileges, and appurte- 
pances. A young woman would fore- 
go the most advantageous connexion, 
and even disappoiat the warmest wish 
of her heart, rather thao resign the 
invaluable right. You would wonder 
what this privilege of white-washing 
is ; I will endeavour to give you some 
idea of the ceremony, as I have seen it 
performed. 

There is no season of the year in 
which the lady may not claim her priv- 
ilege, if she pleases ; but the latter end 
of May is most generally fixed upon 
for the purpose. ‘I'he attentive hus- 





* Coniers and his gang confessed their guilt before the Queen’s Councitin November 1555. 
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band may judge by certain prognostics 
when the storm is oigh at hand; when 
the lady 1s unusually fretful, finds fault 
with the servants, is discontented with 
the children, complains much of the 
filthiness of every thing about her ;— 
these are signs which ought not to be 
neglected ; yet they are not decisive, as 
they sometimes come on and go off 
again, without producing any further 
effect. But if, when the husband rises 
in the morning, he should observe in 
the yard a wheelbarrow with a quanti- 
ty of lime in it, or should see certain 
buckets with lime dissolved in water, 
there is then no time to be lost; he 
Immediately locks up the apartment or 
closet where his papers or his private 
property is kept, and putting the key in 
his pocket, betakes himself to flight ; 
fora husband, however beloved, be- 
comes a perfect nuisance during this 
season of female rage; his authority 
is superseded, his commission 1s sus- 

ended, and the very scullion who 
cleans the brasses in the kitchen, be- 
comes of more consideration and im- 
portance than him. He bas nothing 
to do, but to abdicate, and run from 
an evil which he can neither prevent 
nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony 
begins. The watlsare in a few minutes 
stripped of their furniture ; paintings, 
prints, and looking-glasses, lie in a bud- 
died heap about the floors ; the curtains 
are torn from the testers, the beds cram- 
med into the windows; chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles, crowd the 
yard ; and the garden fence bends be- 
neath the weight of carpets, blankets, 
cloth cloaks, old coats, and ragged 
breeches. Here may be seen the lum- 
ber of the kitchen forming a dark and 
confused mass: for the fore-ground of 
the picture, gridirons and frying-pans, 
rusty shovels and broki-n tongs, spits 
and pots, joint-stools and the fractured 
remains of rush-bottomed chairs ;— 
there, a closet has disgorged its bowels, 
cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, 
phials of forgotten physic, papers of 
unknown powders, seeds, and dried 
herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of 
tea-pots, and stoppers of departed de- 
canters ;—from the rag-hole in the gar- 
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ret to the rat-hole in the cellar, no place 
escapes uorummaged, It would seem 
as if the day of general doom was 
come, and the utensils of the house 
were dragged forth to judgment. Ia 
this tempest, the words of Lear natur- 
ally present themselves, and might, with 
some alteration, be made strictly appli- 


‘cable: 


ts —— Let the great gods 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. ‘Tremble. thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes 

Unwhipt of justice ! 
Raise your concealing continents, and ask 


These dreadful summoners grace !” 











This ceremony completed, and the 
house thoroughly evacuated, the next 
Operation is to smear the walls and 
ceilings of every room and closet with 
brushes dipped in a solution of lime, 
called white-wash, to pour buckets of 
water over every floor, and scratch all 
the partitions and wainscots with rough 
brushes wet with soap-suds, and dipped 
in stone-cutters’ sand. The windows 
by no means escape the general deluge. 
A servant scrambles out upon the pent- 
house, at the risk of her neck, and with 
a mug in her hand, and a bucket within 
reach, she dashes away innumerable 
gallons of water against the glass panes, 
tc the great annoyance of the passen- 
gers in the street, 

I have been told, that an action at 
law was Once brought against one of 
these water-nymphs by a person who 
had a new suit of clothes spoiled by 
this operation; but, after long argu- 
ment, it was determined by the whole 
Court, that the action would not lie, 1n- 
asmuch as the defendant was in exer- 
cise of a legal right, and not answert- 
able for the consequences ; and so the 
poor gentleman was doubly non-suited ; 
for he lost not only his suit of clothes, 
but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, 
washings and dashings, being duly per- 
formed, the next ceremonial, is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted furni- 
ture. You may have seen a house- 
raising, or a ship-launch, when all the 
hands within reach are collected toget!- 
er; recollect, if: you can, the hurry, 
bustle, confusion, and noise, of such 4 
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scene, and you will have some idea of 
this cleaning match, 
is, that the sole object is to make things 
clean ; it matters not how many useful, 
ornamental, or valuable things are mu- 
tilated, or suffer death under the opera- 
tion; a mahogany chair and carved 
{frame undergo the same discipline; 
they are to be made clean, at all events, 
but their preservation is not worthy of 
attention. For instance, a fine large 
engraving is laid flat on the floor, 
smaller prints are piled upon it, and 
the superincumbent weight cracks the 
glasses of the lower tier; but it is of 
no consequence! <A valuable picture 
is placed leaning against- the sharp cor- 
ner of a table; others are made to lean 
against that, until the pressure of the 
whole forces the corner of the table 
through the canvass of the first. The 
frame and glass of a five print are to 
be cleaned ;_ the spirit and oil used on 
this occasion are suffered to leak thro’ 
and spoil the engraving; no matter if 
the glass is clean, and the frame shine, 
itis sufficient, the rest is pot worthy of 
consideration. 

An able arithmetician has made an 
accurate calculation, founded on long 
experience, and has discovered that the 
losses and destruction incident to two 
white-washings, are equal to one remo- 
val, and three removals equal to one 
fire, 

The cleaning frolic over, matters be- 
gin to resume their pristine appearance, 
The storm abates, and all would be well 
again ; but it is impossible that so great a 
convulsion, in so small a community, 
should not produce further effects. For 
two or three weeks after the operation, 
the family are usually afflicted with sore 
throats or sore eyes, occasioned by the 
caustic quality of the lime, or with se- 
vere colds, from the exhalation of wet 
floors, or damp wails, 

I know a gentleman who was fond 
of accounting for every thing in a phi- 
losophical way. He considers this, 
which I have ealléd-a custom, as a real 
Periodical disease, peculiar to the cli- 
Mate, His train of reasoning is ingen- 
lous and whimsical; but ] am not at 
leisure to give you adetail. The re- 
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sult was, that he found the distemper to 


be incurable ; but after much study, be 
conceived he had discovered a method 
to divert the evil he could not subdue, 
For this purpose he caused a small 
building, about twelve feet square to be 
erected in his garden, and furnished 
with some ordinary chairs and tables, 
and a few prints of the cheapest sort 
were hung against the wall. His hope 
was, that when the white-washing fren- 
zy seized the females of bis family, 
they might repair to this apartment, and 
scrub and smear, and scour, to their 
hearts’ content, and so spend the vio- 
lence of the disease in this out-post, 
while he enjoyed himself in quiet at 
head-quarters. But this experiment 
did not answer his expectation ; it was 
impossible it should, since a principal 
part of the qualification consists in the 
lady’s having ap uncontrolled right to 
torment ber husband at least oncea 
year, and to turn him out of doors, and 
take the reins of government into her 
own hands, 

There isa much better contrivance 
than this of the pbilosopher; which is, 
to cover the walls of the house with 
paper; this is generally done; and 
though it cannot abolish, it at least 
shortens the period of female domin- 
ion. The paper is decorated with 
flowers of various fancies, and made so 
ornamental! that the women have ad- 
mitted the fashion without perceiving 
the design. 

There is also another alleviation of 
the husband's distress ; he has general- 
ly the privilege of a smal] room or 
closet for his books and papers, the key 
of which he is allowed to keep. This 
is considered as a priviledged place, 
and stands like the land of Goshen 
amid the plagues of Egypt. But then 
he must be extremely cautious and ever 
on his guard. For should he inadvert- 
ently go abroad, and leave the key in 
his door, the housemaid, who is always 
on the watch for such an opportunity, 
immediately enters in triumph with 
buckets, brooms, and brushes, takes 
possession of the premises, and forth- 
with puts all his books and papers to 
rights, to his utter confusion, and some- 
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times seriousdetriment. For instance : 
A gentleman) was sued by the executors 
of a tradesman, on a charge found 
against him in the deceased’s books, to 
the amount of 301. The defendant 
was strongly impressed with an idea 
that he had discharged the debt and 
taken areceipt; but, as the transaction 
was of long standing, he knew not 
where to find the receipt. The suit 
went on in course, and the time ap- 
proached when judgment wouid be ob- 
tained against him. He then sat seri- 
ously down to examine a large bundie 
of old papers, which he had united and 
displayed on a table for that purpose. 
In the midst of his search, he was sud- 
denly called on business of importance ; 
he torgot to lock the door of his room. 
The housemaid, who had been long 
looking out for such an opportunity, 
Immediately entered with the usual im- 
plements, and with great alacrity fell to 
cleaning the room, and putting things 
torights. The first object that struck 


her eye was the confused situation of 
the papers on the table; these were 
without delay bundled together like so 


many dirty knives’ and forks; but, in 
the action, a small piece of paper fell 
unnoticed on the floor, which happened 
to be the very receipt in question; as 
it had no very respectable appearance, 
it was soon after swept out with the 
common dirt of the room, and carried 
in arubbish pan into the yard. The 
tradesman had neglected to enter the 
credit ia his book ; the defendant could 
find nothing to obviate the charge, and 
so judgment went against him for the 
debt and costs. A fortnight alter the 
whole was settled, and the money paid, 
one of the children found the receipt 
among the rubbish in the yard. 

There is a also another custom pecu- 
liar to the city of Philadelphia, and 
nearly allied to the former, I mean, 
that of washing the pavement hefore the 
doors every Saturday evening, I at 
first took this to be a regulation of the 
police ;> but on a further inquiry, I 
fiud it is a religious rite, preparatory to 
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the Sabbath, and is, I believe, the only 
religious rite in which the numerous 
sectaries of this city perfectly agree, 
The ceremony begins about sun-set, 
and continues till about ten or eleven 
at night. It is very difficult for a 
stranger to walk the streets on those 
evenings ; he runs a continual risk of 
having a bucket of dirty water thrown 
against his legs: but a Philadelphian 
born is so much accustomed to the dan- 
ger, that he avoids it with surprising 
dexterity. Itis from this circumstance, 
that a Philadelpbian may be known 
any where by his gait. The streets of 
New York are paved with rough stones ; 
these indeed are not washed, but the 
dirt is so thoroughly swept from before 
the doors, that the stones stand up 
sharp and prominent, to the great in- 
convenience of those who are not ac- 
customed to so rough a path. But 
habit reconciles every thing. It is di- 
verting enough to see a Philadelphian 
at New York; he walks the streets 
with as much painful caution, as if bis 
toes were covered with corns, or his 
feet lamed by the gout; while a New 
Yorker, as little approving the masonry 
of Philadelphia, shuffles along the 
pavement like a parrot oo a mahogany 
table, 

It must be acknowledged that the 
ablutions I have mentioned are attend- 
ed with no small inconvenience ; but 
the women would not be induced, from 
any consideration, to resign their priv- 
ilege. Notwithstanding this, I can 
give you the strongest assurances that 
the women of America make the most 
faithful wives, and the most attentive 
mothers in the world ; and I am sure 
you will join with me in opinion, that 
if a married man is made miserable on- 
ly one week the whole year, be will 
have no great cause to complain of the 
matrimonial bond, 


Yours, &e, os 


[A part of the above article appears to us like an old 
friend with a new face, and must have been pi:fered 
from an American work, the Farmer's Museu; 
we believe, published about twenty years since-] 
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Origin of Psalm-Singing, &c. 
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(Imperial Magazine.) 


ORIGIN OF PARISH CLERKS, PSALM-SINGING, &c. 


“ A goodly sight, I wot it were to view, 
T he decent Parish Clerk on Sabbath-day, 
Seated beneath the curate ia his pew ; 
Or kneeling down with lifted hands to pray, 
And ever and anon with close of prayer, 
He answereth* Amen !” with solemn air.” 


Vernon. 


EDIDIAH C.LEeIsHBoTHAM, school- 
J master and parish clerk of Gan- 
dercleugh, although little celebrated 
for his official functions, is sufficient- 
lysoin his subordinate character, as 
the collector of “the Tales of my 
Landlord.” This characteristic of tale- 
telling, however, is no way peculiar to 
the above-mentioned Jedidiah, but 
common to most country parish clerks, 
ludeed, these are not unfrequently the 
depositories of all the popular lore, and 
ail the * cronicks” (as honest Wil- 
liam Caxton calls them) of the villages 
where they reside. As an individual, 
] confess, | have a great reverence for 
these rural aotiquarians, and can _ sel- 
dom meet one of them, with sapient 
face, solemn gait, and ancient garb, the 


* 





suit of black he wears, 
“ Which from the curate’s wardrobe did descend ;” 


without a pleasurable sort of mental 
greeting. 

It appears that almost five centuries 
ago, the parish clerk was a similar fac- 
totum to what he is frequently found 
to be in the present day ; to which it 
seems was added a fondness for the ale, 
and probably also the tales, of his land- 
lord, as witness the following lines of 
Chaucer :— 


“ Now was ther of that chirehe a parish clerk 
The which that was yeleped Absolon, 
A merry child he was, so god me save, 
We! could he leten biod, and clip. and shave, 
And make a chartre of lond, and a quittance, 
In twenty manere could he trip and dance, 
{After the seole of Oxenforde tho) 
And with his legges casten to and fro ; 
And piayen songes on a smal! ribible, 
Thereto he song some time a loud quinible, 
And as wel coud he play on a giterne, 
Tnall the toun n’as brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas.” 

Miller’s Tale. 


The parish clerks are the lowest 
Officers in the church ; they were for- 


merly clerks in orders, and their busi- 
ness was to officiate at the altar, and 
they had a competent maintenance 
arising out of the offerings. Now they 
are generally laymen, and have certain 
fees with the parson, on christenings, 
marriages, burials, &c. besides wages 
for their subsistence, In country pla- 
ces the salary is generally insufficient ; 
itis therefore frequently eked out by 
the clerk attaching bimself to some oth- 
er calling, often that of teaching a 
school, and too frequently the keeping 
of the village alebouse, a practice, which 
I wish the law would render incom- 
patible with hisgraver function. Strange 
as it may appear, such was the abject 
state of ecclesiastical affairs, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, that 
the greatest part even of the clergy them- 
selves, were so ignorant, that they could 
do little more than read. Some of them 
were carpenters and tailors, having ta- 
ken to these employments, because they 
could not subsist on their benefices,and 
even some kept alehouses: but to re- 
turn to Parish Clerks.— 


They are expected to be twenty years 
of age at least, of honest conversation, 
and competentto the duty of reading, 
singing, &c. In this latter qualifica- 
tion, many believe themselves to excel ; 
and many a villageclerk when he pitch- 
es the tunes of the psalmody, seems to 
reach the acme of his own importance. 
Singing is, indeed, an important branch 
of public worship, and a brief digression 
of the subject will not be uninteresting. 
“The Romanists,” says Southey, in 
his Life of Wesley, “ are indebted for 
their church music to the Benedictines, 
an order to which Europe is so deeply 
indebted for many things. Our fine 
Cathedral service is derived ‘from thew: 
—may itcontinue forever! The psalm- 
ody of our churches was a popular in- 
novation, during the first years of the 
Reformation ; and the psalirs of Stera- 
hold and Hopkins were allowed to be 
sung—not enjoined, ‘The practice 
however obtained, and having contribu- 
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ted in no slight measure to the religious 
revolution, when the passion io which 
it originated was gone by, it became a 
mere interlude in the service, serving 
no other purpose, than that of allowing 
a little breathing-time to the minister ; 
and the maaoner in which this interval 
is filled, where there is no organ to sup- 
ply the want of singers, or cover their 
defects, is often irreverent and disgrace- 
ful.” If these officers were oftener selec- 
ted from among the more respectable 
members of the different congregations 
where they officiate, a reciprocity of 
credit might then be induced between 
the office and occupant, who would not 
then be, as too often is the case, “a 
poor hum-drum wretch who can scarce- 
ly read what he drones out with such 
an air of importance, but one who 
would know what he is about.” 

They publish monthly and annual 
bills of mortality; one of the latter 
lies before me, ornamentally bordered 
with flying hour-glasses, deaths’ heads, 
and cross bones, and headed with the 
king’s and city arms. It was in the 
year 1593, that the keeping an account 
of the numbers dying weekly in Lon- 
don began to be practised, though it 
was not till 1603 that regular bills of 
mortality were kept. I may add, that 
the parish clerk was formerly interred in 
the porch, the burying place of the in- 
ferior officers of the church. 

The law regards them as officers for 
life, and they are considered by the 
common law, as persons who have 
freeholds in their offices ; and there- 
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fore, though they may be punished, yet 
they cannot be deprived by ecclesiasti- 
cal censures: 1 Comm, 395, They are 
generally appointed by the minister, un- 
less there is a custom for the parishion- 
ers or churchwardens to choose them, 
in which case the canon cannot abrogate 
such custom ; and when chosen, it is 
to be <ignified to them, and they are to 
be sworu tato their office by the arch- 
deacon. 

As to the word men, the pronun- 
ciation of which seems to be the pride 
and the prevogative of the parish clerk, 
there is no word in the King’s English, 
that has been tortured into such a vari- 
ety of cadence, as this important dissyl- 
lable, ‘The signification of the word is 
well known, and is used in various lan- 
guages, as with us, votranslated. ‘The 
rabbies attach various mystical mean- 
ings toit. Scaliger says itis Aralve ; 
but it is generally allowed to be an He- 
brew word, signifying true, fuithful, &c. 
The Greek and Latino churches have 
preserved this word in their prayers, 
conceiving it to be more energetic than 
any in their own languages ; and at 
the conclusion of their public prayers, 
the people answered with a loud voice, 
Amen ! Remarkable is the assertion re- 
corded by St. Jerome, who says, that 
at Rome, when the people answered 
Amen, the sound of their voices was 
like a clap of thunder. ‘The Jews as- 
sert, that the gates of heaven are open- 
ed to him who says Amen with all 
his might. PALEMON, 

April 11, 1821. 





PORTER’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &C.* 


(Literary Gazette.) 


MP HIs work is excellently written ; 

the countries traversed, replete 
with various matters formed in the high- 
est degree to invite human observation ; 
the author every way competent to the 
task of unfolding what is most worthy 
of note, and, whether to the antiquary, 
the artist, the scholar, the lover of na- 
ture, or the studier of mankind, to pre- 
sent to them all that these vast regions 


* Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. during the years 1817, 18, 19 and 20. 


Sir Robert Ker Porter, 


afford peculiar to the enquiries and 
the tastes of each, 

For ourselves, we must say, that we 
have reaped great pleasure from this 
book. The friends of our literary !a- 
bours are aware of the bent of our 
minds towards the class of subject# © 
which it principally treats. With Mo- 
rier, Rich, Walpole, Von Hammer, 
Carmichael, Fitazclarence, Heude, Bel. 
BY 
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zoni, and others, we have delighted, in 
our preceding volumes, to make our 
readers intimately acquainted. The 
soul, indeed,. must e insensible to 
the grandest impressions, which could 
resist the annals of investigations car- 
ried on in the very cradle of ancient 
mythology, history, science, and arts ; 
and we avow, that to us 00 writer can 
come with surer claims to regard, thao 
one who has explored the earliest seats 
of our civilized species, the monu- 
ments, the ruins, the tombs, the last 
vestiges of the first nations of man- 


kind. ‘There has Sir Robert Porter 
been, and there he bas not been in 
vain. An accomplished mind, the 


skill of an artist, and facilities of ex- 
amination, were all in his favour; aod 
he has produced what we consider to 
be a work of uncommon merit in al- 
most every respect. ‘T'he style is agree- 
able ; the descriptions picturesque ; the 
engravings of portraits, costume, an- 
tiquities, &c, and the maps, are char- 
acteristic and faithful; and the anec- 
dotes interspersed among the graver 
topics, so judicious as to render the 
whole deserving of the praise we have 
bestowed upon it. But having pre- 
faced thus much, we shall proceed to 
our teview, 

Sir Robert Porter left Petersburgh 
on the 6th of August (O. S.) 1817, 
and journeyed into Persia, by the route 
across the Cossack Steppes, and over 
the tremendous chain of Caucasus, to 
Tiflis,—-nearly the same by which 
Mrs, Freygang (of whose affecting 
Narrative we transferred the substance 
into our columns) performed her voy- 
age, five years belore. ‘Their accounts 
coincide in every point; as does Sir 
Robert’s with those of Tiflis, by a 
German traveller, 1818. From these 
we derive an assurance of the general 
Correctness of his statements. 

Near Odessa, which, as is well 
known, is rising into vast importance, 
Is Koblinka, the seat of Geueral Kob- 
ly ; and we may cite as an instance of 
Russian progress, that— 

“His property in that neighbour- 
hood is of considerable extent, and 
great value.—T'he soil produces abun- 
3G ATHENEU™M vot. 9. 
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dance of corn, besides feeding multi- 
tudes of sheep, bred from the original 
Merinos. This latter speculation has 
been found highly profitable to the 
landholders in general, whose pastures 
every where around rivalled those of 
Koblinka ; some haviog from twenty 
to thirty thousand sheep in their flocks, 
equal in form and wool to any of the 
species I ever saw in Spain. The 
breed is crossed by Moldavian ewes, 
but the fleece does not degenerate, 

* A dock-yard has been established 
on the eastern shore of the Ingul, for 
building ships of war. One seventy- 
four, and one frigate, were on the 
stocks when I visited it. Indeed, an 
arsenal of this kind, and to be constant- 
ly at work too, is necessary to maintain 
a navy on these shores ; for the Black 
Sea possesses a peculiarity more hos- 
tile to its fleets, than the guns of the 
most formidable enemy,—nothing more 
than a worm! But the progress of that 
worm is as certain and as swift as the 
running grains of an hour-giass. It 
preys on the ship’s bottom, and when 
once it has established itself, nothing 
that has yet been discovered can stop 
its ravages. Even coppered vessels are 
ultimately rendered useless, when any 
small opening admits the perloration of 
this subtle little creature. 

At Kherson, the tomb of the phi- 
lanthropist Howard, is dear to the eye 
and heart ofan English traveller, 

“The evening (says Sir R. Porter) 


. was drawing to a close when I ap- 


proached the kill, in the bosom of 
which the dust of my revered country- 
man reposes so far from his native 
land. No one that has not experienced 
‘the heart of a stranger’ in a distant 
country, can imagine the feelings which 
sadden a man while standing on such a 
spot. It is weil known that Howard 
fell a sacrifice to his humanity; having 
caught a contagious fever from some 
wretched prisoners at Kherson, to 
whose extreme need he was adminis- 
tering his charity and his consolations. 
Admiral Priestman, a worthy Briton, 
in the Russian service, who was bis in- 
timate friend, attended him in his last 
moments, and erected over his remains 
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the monument, which is now a sort of 
shrine to all travellers, whether from 


Britain or foreign countries, ‘It is’ an 
Obelisk of whitish stone, sufficiently 


high to be conspicuous at several miles 
distance. The bill on which it stands, 
may be about three wersts out of the 
direct road, and has a little village and 
piece of water atits base. The whole 
18 six wersts from Kherson, and forms 
@ picturesque as well as intevesting ob- 
ject. The evening having closed when 
I arrived at the tomb, I could vot dis- 
tinguish its inscription; but the name 
of Howard would be sufficient eulogy. 
At Kherson I learned that the present 
emperor has adopted the plans, which 
the great philanthropist formerly gave 
in to the then existing government, for 
ameliorating the state of the prisoners. 
Such is the only monument he wouid 
have desired, and it will commemorate 
his name for ever ; while that of the 
founder of the pyramids is forgotten— 
so much more imperishable is the great- 
ness of goodness, than the greatness of 
power,” 

It is hardly worth while to question 
the validity of this sentiment ; but we 
are afraid that the greatness of power 
is at least as imperishable as the great- 
ness of goodness—we hear more of 
the heroes than of the-sages of antiqui- 
ty ; and if we are not at a loss about 
Psammis or Cheops, as the excavators 
of tombs, and builders of pyramids, we 
know nothing of any of their good con- 
tem poraties., 

On bis way, our countryman arrived 
at New Teherkask, the city of the il- 
lustrious Hetman, or more properly, 
Attaman, Platoff, from whom he ex- 
perienced the same kind and cordial re- 
ception, given by that celebrated war- 
rior to every native of Britain, augment- 
ed by the recommendation of previous 
acquaintance and regard for the Russian 
family of Scherbatoff, with which Sir 
R. is coonected by marriage. We shall 
transcribe portions of the journal here. 

“‘ The master of the ind where I put 
up, told me the Attaman was at his 
summer residence, about two miles 
from the city, on the banks of the 
Axai. My wish was no sooner ex- 
pressed, to join him there, than the 
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worthy Cossack supplied me with a 
guide and a horse; and taking our 
course by a pleasant road, I soon reach. 
ed the palace of my friend. It is a 
fine building, perfectly suitable in style 
and appendages to the high station of 
its brave inhabitant, A guard ot Cos. 
sacks kept the gate ; others with naked 
swords stood at the great door of en- 
trance ; while officers in waiting, or- 
derlies, and every other degree of 
princely and military state, occupied 
the passages and apti-rooms. 
* * * * 

“T did not delay being conducted 
to the Attaman’s presence ; and words 
canhot express the hospitable greeting 
of the kind old man. He embraced 
me, and repeatedly congratulated him- 
self on the events, whatever they might 
have been, which had induced me to 
change my route to that of Ins territory, 
When he could spare me to proceed, 
he said, he would pledge himself that 
I should have every facility in his 
power to bring me to Tiflis in safety. 
The police-officer of Tcherkask being 
in the room, was ordered to provide me 
suitable quarters in the town ; but the 
Attaman’s table was to be mine, and 
he commanded an equipage to be 
placed entirely at my disposal. I urg- 
ed that my stay must beshort ; but he 
would not hear of my leaving him till 
1 had shared with him the honour of a 
visit he was then expecting from his 
Imperial Highoess the Grand Duke 
Michael. Anxiousas I was to lose no 
tine in crossing the Caucasus, I couid 
not withstand persuasions flowing from 
a heart so kindly to my-elf, and grate- 
ful to my country. He expressed, in 
the most enthusiastic language, his sense 
of the attentions bestowed on him by 
all ranks of persons during his stay in 
Engiand in the year 1814; he said, 
that, independent of private respect 
for individuals, be must always con- 
sider himself fortunate when circum- 
stances brought any Englishman into 
the Donskoy country, to whom he 
might evince his gratitude.” 

The entertainment given to Prince 
Michael are detailed in an agreeable 
manner; but like Mazeppa’s horse, 
we must on over the Steppe, and quote 
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the author’s first view of Caucasus, as a 
fair example of the picturesque and 
happy style in which be treats the beau- 
ties and grandeur of nature, 

“ On quitting Zergifskoy, we mount- 
ed the height, and continued travelling 
over a country similar to that we had 
passed the preceding day. We hoped 
to gain the town of Alexandroff before 
night, bat were disappointed, and 
obliged to halt at the village of Sever- 
nai, finding it impossible to proceed on 
so dangerous a road after dusk. We 
set off, nowever, betimes in the morn- 
ing; and, after traversing a rather un- 
even country, at the distance of eight or 
ten wersts trom our last lodgings, reach- 
ed the brow of a very steep hill; from 
whence, tor the first time, I beheld the 
stupendous mountains of Caucasus, 
No pen can express the emotion which 
the sudden burst of this sublime range 
excited in my mind. TI bad seen al- 
most all the wildest and most gigantic 
chaius in Portugal and Spain, but none 
gave me an idea of the vastness and 
grandeur of that I now contemplated. 
This seemed nature’s bulwark between 
the nations of Europe and of Asia. 
Elborus, anongst whose rocks tradition 
reports Prometheus to have been chain- 
ed, stood, clad in primeval svows, a 
world of mountains in itself, towering 
above all, its white and radiant sum- 
mits mingling with the heavens ; while 
the pale and countless heads of the sub- 
ordinate range, high in themselves, but 
far beneath its altitude, stretched along 
the horizon, till lost to sight in the soft 
fleeces of the clouds. Several rough 
and huge masses of black rock rose from 
the intermediate plain: their size was 
mountainous ; but being viewed near 
the mighty Caucasus, and compared 
with them, they appeared little more 
than hills; yet the contrast was fine, 
their dark brows giving greater effect to 
the dazzling summits which towered 
above them. Poets hardly feign, when 
they talk of the genius of a place. I 
know not who could behold Causasus, 
and not feel the spirit of its sublime 
solitudes awing his soul.” 

This is genuine and artist like— 
equally remote from the affectation of 
fine writing and want of proper feeling. 


Travels in Persia, &c. by Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
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Our traveller having joined a con- 
voy, proceeded over the mountain 
passes towards Tiflis. He gives an 
interesting account of the Caucasian 
tribes of Tartars, especially of the 
Tchetchinzi, a plunderiog aud barbar- 
ous set of robbers. “The men are 
stout and robust in their persons, with 
fine countenances and dark complex- 
ions. The women are oot to be de- 
scribed, being kept so close, as not to 
be seen by strangers, even of their owa 
tribe.” Of their habits, an idea may 
be formed from the following relation 
of what preveated the author from see- 
ing the Russian General Pozzo. 

“ The convoy, and my fellow-trav- 
ellers set forth again, early in the morna- 
ing of October 3d (O. S.,) the day af- 
ter we arrived ; but it was under so 
heavy a rain, that I thought less of my 
imprudence in having decided to re- 
main behind them. At noon the 
weather began to clear, and almost at 
the same instant a courier appeared 
from the general, to inform the officer 
at the fort, that his excellency’s arrival 
there was uncertain ; he being detained 
at the new redoubt, negociating with a 
party of the T’chetchinzi, for the recov- 
ery of an unfortunate Kuropean lady, 
who had become their prisoner. The 
circumstances of her captivity were par- 
ticularly distressing. Her husband, 
who was a cossack officer, had left 
Kislar for this mountain journey, ac- 
companied by his wife aod a single 
servant, without any escort whatever, 
The too probable consequences of his 
rashness followed ; he was attacked by 
a party of these brigands. His coach- 
man and his servant were murdered ; 
and, before the officer had time for any 
defence, the robbers fired into the car- 
riage, and killed him by the side of hig 
wife. They then plundered the equi- 
page, leaving the dead bodies on the 
scene of murder, and carried the 
wretched lady into the mountains, 
where they sold her to achief gomg 
further into the interior, From the un- 
suspected sources of communication 
which General del Pozzo has amongst 
these people, he soon arrived at the 
knowledge of who were the actors in 
thig horrid tragedy ; and with admira- 
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ble address, lost no time in possessing 
himself of their persons. He now 
holds them as hostages for the safety 
of the lady, and proclaims his intention 
to detain them till she is repurchased, 
and brought, unharmed, to his protec- 
tection. This bappy result of his hu- 
mane exertions he expects daily to ar- 
rive; but, meanwhile, does not deem 
it proper to stir from the redoubt till 
she really shall appear; and so ex- 
change tbe most horrible servitude, for 
those respectful consolations which ev- 
ery human mind would be solicitous to 
administer to her wretched state. This 
poor lady’s calamity is one instance out 
of many, of the barbarity with which 
these hereditary plunderers maltreat 
their unfortunate captives ; and, in- 
deed, the stories we are daily told, of 
the refined, or rather savage cruelties, 
practised on the defencel-ss human 
creatures who fall in their way, are 
enough to shake the resolution of any 
young traveller commencing a journey 
through so perilous a country.” 

The relics of Mskett, the ancient 
capital of Georgia, are briefly noticed. 
Among them was shown (says our 
text) “the place where the great and 
unfortunate Heraclius, the last king of 
Georgia reposes, with his sons, from all 
the troubles of his reign ;—sleeps at 
rest, unconscious that the foot of a for- 
eign sentinel treads and retreads the 
earth near his grave ! 

“ The good father who accompani- 
ed me, mentioned, as other objects 
usually interesting to travellers, several 
holy relics. Those of the greatest 
note he named, were the vest of our 
Saviour, and part of the mantie of Eli- 
as. ‘The first, for many years back, 
had been consigned to the safe-keep- 
ing of a finely wrought shrine, within 
the precincts of the high altar ; and the 
latter, with other treasures of similar 
character, could not be shown to me, 
the archimandrite being absent, io whose 
charge the relics were committed.” 

Tiflis is 2627 wersts from Peters- 
burgh (two English miles are about 
three Russian wersts ;) and at Tiflis 
the convoy arrived in safety. As we 
shall not in our present number go 


farther into the bowels of the land of 
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Persia, our remaining selections will 
refer to the most novel and prominent 
features of this city, as they are sketched 
by the author. ‘The following is a 
singular description of the female baths, 
and we may well observe upon it, that 
travellers see strange sights, 

“ T was urged (says Sir R.) by the 
gentleman who accompanied me, to 
try if we couid not get a glimpse into 
the baths dedicated to the fair sex, 
The attempt seemed wild; but, to 
please him, I turned towards the build- 
ing, and, to our astonishment, found no 
difficulty in entering. An old womaa 
wus standing at the door; and she, 
without the least scruple, not only 
showed us the way, but played our 
sybil the whole while. In one of the 
bathing-rooms nearest to the door, we 
found a great number of naked chil- 
dren, of different intantine ages, im- 
mersed in a circulas bath in the middle 
of the chambér, where their mothers 
were occupied in washing and rubbing 
them. ‘The forms of children are al- 
ways lovely; and, altogetlier, there be- 
ing a regularity, and its consequent 
cleanliness, attending the adjustment of 
their little persons, we looked on, with- 
out receiving any of those disagreeable 
impressions which had disgusted us in 
the baths of their fathers. Passing 
through this apartment, without any 
remark of surprise or displeasure from 
the mothers of the children, we entered 
a much larger chamber, well lighted, 
and higher vaulted in the roof. No 
water was seen here; but a stone di- 
van, spread with carpets and mattrasses, 
was placed round the room, and on it 
lay, or sat, women in every attitude and 
occupation consequent on an Asiatic 
bath. Some were half-dressed, and 
others hardly had a covering. They 
were attended by servants, employed 
in rubbing the fair forms of these ladies 
with dry cloths, or dyeing their hair 
and eye-brows, or finally, painting, oF 
rather enamelling, their faces. On 
quitting this apartment (which we did 
as easily as we entered it, without cre- 
ating the least alarm or astonishment at 
our audacity,) we passed into the place 
whence they had just emerged trom 
the water. Here we found a vast cav- 
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ern-like chamber, gloomily lighted, and 
smelling most potently of sulphuric 
evaporations, which ascended from 
nea'ly twenty deep excavations.— 
Tnrough these filmy vapours, wreathing 
like smoke over the surface of a boiling 
cauldron, we could distinguish the fig- 
ures of women, in every posture, per- 
haps, which the fancy of mao could de- 
vise for the sculpture of bathing god- 
desses. But, I coufess, we were as 
much shocked as surprised, at the un- 
blushing coolness with which the 
Georgian Venuses continued their ab- 
lutions, after they had observed our en- 
trance; they seemed to have as little 
modest covering on their minds, as on 
their bodies ; end the whole scene be- 
came so unpleasant, tbat, declining our 
conductress’s offer to show us farther, 
we made good our retreat, fully satisfi- 
ed with the extent of our gratified cu- 
riosity. 

** Persons who bathe for health do 
not remaio longer than a few minutes, 
or whatever time may be prescribed, in 
the water; but when the bath is taken 
for pleasure, these people are so fond of 
it, that, like the Turks in the case of 
opium, they prolong its application to 
such an extent, as ultimately to be 
equally injurious to their strength and 
personal appearance. Some pass many 
hours every day in this debilitating at- 
mosphere, independent of one whole 
day in each week ; great part of which, 
however, is apared from the water, to 
be spent in making up their faces, black- 
ening the hair, eye-brows, and eye- 
lasiies, so as to render only occasional 
Tepairs necessary during the ensuing 
week, Thus occupied in the vaulted 
room, these Eastern goddesses, growing 
in renewed beauty under the hands of 
their attendant graces, meet each other 
ip social conference; discussing family 
anecdotes, or little Scandals of their ac- 
quaintance 3 and, not unfrequently, 
laying as entertaining grounds of retal- 
lation, by the arrangement of some lit- 
tle intrigue of their own, For, I am 
told, there are days in the week when 


apy lady may engage the bath for her- 
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self alone, or with any other party she 
may choose to introduce as her com- 
panion. The good dame who was our 
conductress, I understood, is never 
backward in preparing such accommo- 
dation,” 

Sir R. traces much of this laxity of 
morals to intercourse with the Russian 
military, and states that— 

“ Amongst the lower orders in Tiflis, 
the effect of European companionship 
has been yet more decided. Owing to 
the numbers of Russian soldiers, who, 
from time to time, have been quartered 
in their houses, the customary lines of 
separation in those houses could no 
longer be preserved ; and their owners 
were obiiged to submit to the necessity 
of their wives being seen by their stran- 
ger guests. ‘The morals of a soldier, 
with regard to women, are seldom rig- 
id; and these gentlemen, vot making 
an exception to the rule, made the best 
of the opportunities afforded them b 
the occasional absence of the husbands, 
to eradicate all remains of female re- 
serve, and its sacred domestic conse- 
quences, from the characters of their 
ignorant, but pretty wives.” 

From th bath to the oven is no in- 
consistent transition, and we beg our 
readers to cross with us and our au- 
thority to the bakers, 

“While passing along, my attention 
was arrested ata baker’s shop, by the 
singular way in which the owner was 
forming and breaking his bread. He 
first rolled it out, to the length and 
breadth of a common chamber-bowl, 
and not much thicker; then tak- 
ing it up over the palms of his hands 
threw it with admirable dexterity against 
the side of the oven, where it stuck. 
The wall of the oven being kept con- 
tinually hot, by a constant supply of 
burning wood beneath, in a couple of 
minutes the cake was baked, and re- 
moved by the point of astick. This 
kind of bread is in use over most part 
of Asia, and serves, not merely as 
food,. but for plate and napkio during 
the whole meal.” 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE, 





AS IT LATELY APPEARED IN THE ISLANDS OF MALTA, GOZO, CORFU, CERHALONIA, &c, 


BY J. D. TULLY, 


F a reader take up this work, per- 

ceiving the name of a medical au- 
thor treating upon a professional sub- 
ject, and expect to find laid opea in 
terms of the art, the causes, symptoms, 
and process of cure of the plague, he 
will be disappointed. This is not here 
the object of the author, “ [t was orig- 
inally intended,” says the preface, ‘ to 
offer to the pro ession a medical trea- 
tise on this disease,” ani this work is 
promised on a future occasion, In the 
mean-wiile, the inore popular view of 
the rise and suppression of the plagues 
which broke out in our possessions in 
the Mediterranean, from 1813to 1815, 
is presented to the public, with the view 
of counteracting some novel doctrines, 
which have beea recently promulgated, 
of the non-contagion of the plague. 

These notions are altogether at vari- 
ance with the experience of those quar- 
ters which are almost constantly afflict- 
ed with this disease, And although 
these doctrines have been exploded be- 
fore the work of our author could reach 
this country, he has performed an ac- 
ceptable service to mankind, in giving 
to the light so authentic a detail of this 
singular disorder, and placing in the 
clearest light before the public, that ia 
its nature it is nowise infectious, or 
communicable by the air, but solely 
contagious or to be received by actual 
contact. 

The term plague may have been ap- 
plied in various parts of the world to 
epidemics of an infections kind; but 
the disease here treated of is the plague 
peculiarly prevalent in the Levant. 
Tt is the extraordinary nature of this 
malady, that none may be more easily 
avoided, may be approached with more 
perfect impunity, and that simply by 
shunning contact: yet no one seems, 
where once seizing on the human frame, 
more to baffle the medical art—to make 
a more rapid and certainly fatal prog- 
It has, therefore, been found, 


ress. 


ESQ. 


that the soldier is the best physician, 
and the sword and bayonet, enforcing 
segregation of the diseased from the 
sound to be the surest treatment, 
Buonaparte had much experience of the 
plague when in Egypt; and happen. 
ing to be visited at Eiha by one of the 
chief civil officers of Malta, he enqguits 
ed into the mode of treatment adopted 
by Sir Thomas Muitland, and express- 
ed strongly his concurrence, on learning 
that the sole remedy to be relied upon 
was the sword, to compel separation, 

The plague was brought to Malia by 
means of the brig St. Nicholas, which 
arrived from Alexaodria, March 28, 
1813. 


‘* From the deposition of the captain, it 
appeared, that two of his crew, which con- 
sisted of ten persons, had been suddenly 
seized, during the voyage, with viol ent 
syuptoms of a pestileatial natare, which 
suddenty terminated their existence. The 
ship on her departure from Alexandria, 
was furnished with a fou! bill of health, that 
is to say, a declaration from the British con- 
sular office, of the actual existence of plague 
in that city. The danger attendant on the 
detention of the St. Nicholas, in the port of 
Matta, as faras it exposed the public health 
and safety, te very imminent risk, was ta,en 
into consideration by the competent anthor- 
ities atThe time, Daring these deliberations, 
the captain of the St. Nicholas was taken ill, 
with all the symptoms of plague apon him. 
This took place onthe Ist of April, and on 
the following day, the sailor who attended 
him, was attacked with similar symptous. 
Ov the 7ta both died ; and ,on an inspection 
of the bodies, no doubt remained as to the 
nature ofthe disease. These unfortunate 
events, determined the government to send 
the St. Nicholas back to Alexandria, and 
she sailed on the 10th of April for that port, 
under the escortof his majesty’s brig Badg- 
er. The pabhc mind was now somewhat 
tranquillized: the apartments occupied by 
the infected, were reported to have been 
duly expurgated, and the precautions that 
had heen adopted, were generally believed 
sufficient to ensure safety. Unhappily for the 
country, at the moment the public were thas 
indulging themselves in the fond hope of se- 
curity, this insidious disease was insinuating 
itself in every angle of the city, in places re- 
mote from the scene of its first appearance, 
laying firm hold of, and marking with unde- 
niable symptoms, its unhappy victims a> it 
advanced in itscourse. Its first assault was 


on the person of the daughter ofa shoemaker, 
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who resided in Strada St. Paolo; she was 
attacked on the 16th of April,and was at- 
tended in her illness by a physician of high 
respectability ; and, although the symptoms 
were violent, and death followed in a few 
days, itdoes not appear, that, at the mo- 
ment, any suspicions were excited as to the 
disease; insomuch that the customary church 
services were performed over the body, and 
it was buried in the accustomed manner. A 
few hours after the death of the daughter, 
the wife of the shoemaker was attacked with 
ahigh degree of fever, accompanied with 
violent head-ache, vomiting and giddiness 
quickly succeeded by abortion. On the 
3d of May the symptoms were still more 
alarming, and on the 4th, the committee of 
health, in an extraordinary session, reported 
the public health to be in imminent danger, 
About this period the wife of the shoemaker 
died, and on the evening of the same day, 
the body was examined by several profes- 
sional men, and the original report was con- 
firmed. This event had scarcely occurred, 
when the shoemaker himself was taken ill; 
upon the knowledge of which, and the gen- 
eral suspicions of the nature of the disease 
most of the inhabitants were thrown into 
the utmust consternation; alarm spread it- 
selfevery where, and flight was net only 
meditated, but in numerous instapces carri- 
edinto effect. The streets and reads were 
crowded with carts, conveying the baggage 
ef many families hurrying to the interior ; 
whilst the sea-faring people were betaking 
themselves to their ships. Those accustom- 
ed to similar scenes in the Levant, as well 
as the English generally, and the most pru- 
dent part of the natives shat themselves up 
within their respective residences.” 


During several days, little obviously 
indicative of plague appeared, and the 
inhabitants were almost lulled into se- 
curity, when— 


‘**On the 16th the «disease began visibly 
to increase, assuming in its nature the most 
unequivocal proofs of plague; many deaths 
were alinounced, and it now appeared, that 
contagion had every where iosinuated itself.” 


Early in June, the extent of this 
awful visitation had become every 
Where apparent, in the town and the 
casals or villages. 


‘“‘ This distress was still further increased 
by the daily intelligence of the loss of the 
dearest frieods and relatives. These scenes 
were not confined to any particular part of 
the town or its suburbs, but alike extended 
to every street, lane, aud alley; the transter 
of the sick, the dying, the dead, and the sus- 
pected, being an hourly occurrence, and an 
object of constant contemplation. Alarm 
every where prevailed Self-preservation 
was the only acknowledged law, and all 
alike dreaded their fellow-creatures. 


* Dependants, friends, relations, jove himself, 

Savag’d by woe, forgot the tender tie, 

The sweet engagements of the feeling heart.’” 
Thomson. 
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By the adoption of rigorous measures of 
seclusion, the disease was panes confined; 
but it was uot till the beginning of 1814, that 
it was so completely eradicated in Valetta, 
as to allow free intercourse. Ov the 7th of 
January, a proclamation directed the court 
of judicature to recommence their regular 
sessions.” 


It was in the Ionian Islands that 
Mr. Tully, presiding over the medical 
department, was immediately engaged 
in watching and checking the progress 
of the plague which broke out success- 
ively in several of those islands.—He 
thus relates its commencement in Cor- 
fu :— 


*¢ Tt was at Marathia,in the district of Lef- 
timo, that the plague first discovered itself in 
the island of Corfu. A committee wasin con- 
sequence constituted, of which I was ap- 
pointed president, to investigate and report 
upon the nature of the disease. According- 
ly, on the same evening I proceeded for 
Leftimo, accompanied by two of the princi- 
pal physicians of the island ; after an anx- 
ious investigation, we found, thata fever had 
broken out amongst this little community so 
far back as the l5thof the previeus month 
(November 1815,) and that this disease had 
assumed a most malignant form; thirteen, 
out of a population of about fifty having di- 
ed. This was the sum ofall the real infor- 
mation we could obtain, and from a people 
over whom ignorance and superstition scem- 
ed to reign with unbounded sway, it was 
with difficulty we could even obtain this. 
They attributed the whole of the evils, with 
which they were afflicted, tothe agency of 
a fwirit, being that of aman who had hes 
murdered in the neighbourhood of the village 
some months before. They were confident 
that this was the true cause of their safferings, 
and endeavoured to make every atonement 
to the angry spirit by means of church offer- 
ings, prayers, and eg maags All who di- 
ed it wasasserted, had been attacked either 
in the evening or returning from their field 
labours, or during the night. They believed, 
that the spirit inflicted punishment by stripes, 
and by eflorts at strangulation, and that the 
terror excited in the minds of all those who 
were attacked, and the continued nightly 
persecution of the spirit, hurried them from 
one extreme of agony to another, until their 
sufferings terminated in death.” Precautions 
were adopted to prevent the disease from ex- 
tending itself beyond its origina) limits, but 
it had however, found its way into other 
erie and the cause was discovered to have 

een a religious ceremony, held at Marathia, 
at which seven or eight papas or clergymen 
from various villages assisted, remaining ‘the 
whole night, endeavouring to appease the 
angry spirit, to whose influence they attribu- 
ted the whole of their sufferings.’ 


We have not place to cite the sev- 
eral singular accidents by which this 
Proteusiike disease broke out alter dif- 
ferent intervals, and when expected 
so be entirely extinguished. We can- 
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not however, resist giving the curious 
accouut of its appearance in auother 
part of Corfu :— 


“ The river Potami, which divides the 
town of this name from Melicchia, had 
hitherto been its boundary ; but, faithful to 
the course it hadrun, checaed as tt effectual- 
ly had been by the great cordon that exten- 
ed across the island {rom north to south, the 
disease crossed the river, where it finally ter- 
minated, I may almost say, at the very brink 
of the sea. Upou the appearance of plague 
at Potami the inhabitants of Melicchia, 
from its contiguity, were placed under close 
observation ; daily medical inspection took 
place ; avd, although imtercourse between 
the families was not express!y prohibited, 
recaution was strongly urged. The imhab- 
itauts were prevented from entering the 
cowitry, and their churches and places of 
public resort directed to be closed. Such 
Was our imaginary security on the 2nd of 
April, 1816, when the medical officer of 
Melicchia (assistant-surgeon Goodison, of 
the 75th regiment, whose conduct, during a 
perilous and arduous duty, merits the bighest 
encomiums, )calied upon me to state, that he 
had visited a young woman reported ill 
that morning, and from her general appear- 
ance hestrongly suspected the case to be 
lague. I proceeded without delay to the 
ouse, and on demanding to see the patient, 
staggering, she was led forth by an aged 
mother; she was unable to continue in an 
erect posture, her limbs trembled, and I soon 
perceived, that there was not wanting a 
symptom which marks plague in its most ag- 
gravated form. 

*“ [t appeared that this young woman, Ma- 
_ria Canta, had been working in her garden 
in the rear of her house, the prececing day, 
and that towards the evening, faithful to the 
period that plague was invariably ushered in, 
she was suddealy attacked. ‘The disease had 
assumed the most malignant form, rapid in 
its progress, and promised to be as rapid in 
its termination ; the prognosis was too true ; 
for shortly after she was received into the 
hospital; death terminated her sufferings, 
the disease running its course in thirty-six 
hours. The family, and all who were sus- 
pected of having communicated with them 
for several days previous, were transferred 
to the different camps, according to their 
respective grades of su$picion. This inves- 
tigation had but just commenced, when an 
aged female of the same name, and distant- 
ly related to the deceased, was taken ill, 
The residence of this woman was distant 
from the first case. As she was attacked, 
however, on the 24th, two days subsequent, 
it was evident, that the plague must be either 
general in the town, and on the point of 
openly bursting forth, or this woman must 
have bad direct or indirect communication 
with the first unhappy sufferer. Without 
this being clearly ascertained, I felt it would 
be utterly impossible to strike at the root of 
danger ; and, under this conviction, I called 
for the services of a Greek priest, whose 
zeal 1 had witnessed on similar occasions, 
and requested him to accompany me to the 
houses of all those with whom we had rea- 
son to believe either of the members of those 
families, in which plague had manifested it- 
self, had communicated: urging him to ex- 
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plain to them, in the most impressive terms 
the importance of a candid confession. The 
duty was faithfully fulfilled; and the mem. 
bers of tie immediate family of the aged fe- 
male under disease were threatened, at that 
awful moment, with excommunication, if 
they withheld the information so anxiously 
required. This produced the desired effect’: 
and a confession followed, developing a 
long list of persons, with whom the family 
were in the habits of intimacy and daily 
intercourse. It appeared, however, that the 
old woman had not quitted her house for a 
considerable time. 

** The patient was the next object of at- 
tention ; | examined her immediately. Two 
evenings previous to my visit, she had (to 
use her own words) an ** aguisi fit,” which 
continued nearly two hours,:and was follow- 
ed by head-ache more than usually severe ; 
but, as she had frequently similar attacks 
during the winter, she took so particular 
notice of it. The last evening it came on 
sharper than usual, with increased head- 
ache, and several other symptoms that were 
strongly indicative of plague; her eyes 
were heavy and watery, ber breathing was 
hurried, the vital spark seemed to be fast re- 
ceding, and with little suffering, and the at- 
most tranquillity of mind,she appeared in- 
sensibly passing to the tomb. 

** This was the first time she had been vis- 
ited under suspicion; she was faint, and sup- 
ported in the arms of her son,a strong young 
man. This, like the former, was a hopeless 
case ; although the symptoms did not appear 
urgent, death was evidenily not remote ; the 
patient was removed to the hospital without 
loss of time,where she expired the same even- 
ing. From the confession of the son, I had 
learned, that he was in habits of intimacy 
with the fam ly of the deceased Maria Can- 
ta, and had passed some time at their house 
when she was taken ill; he had also assisted 
her in the first moments of her indisposition. 
The case was thus far clear, and there was 
no longer any doubt as to the source from 
whence the mother received disease, the son 
being unquestionably the vehicle of centa- 
gion, imparting it to his aged and debilitated 
ae although he escaped disease him- 
self, 


Butthe mode by which the plague 
had found its way to this apparently 
inaccessible place, remains to be re- 
lated :— 


‘* Thad yet to discover the source of the 
plague on this side of the river, now appar- 
ently of the first importance. The mother 
and family of the deceased Maria Canta 
were inflexible, with whom all my efforts 
were ineffectual, as they firmly denied all 
knowledge of the cause. 

** Atlength, after much perseverance, 00 
the morning of the 25th, three days from 
the occurrence of the first case, I obtained 
the much wished for information through the 
medium of confession ; by which it appeat- 
ed, that aman of the name of Vasili Samvili, 
a native of Potami, and a relative of the de- 
ceased Maria Canta, had, afew days pre- 
vious descended, along the river, evading the 
vigilance of the sentries; and observing the 
deceased and hey mother in their vineyar 
on the opposite banks, contigious to his pro 
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perty, he requested their superintendance in 
the pruning of his vines, as communication 
was cat off between both towns. To eusure 
the work he threw tour piastres, or small 
pieces of money, wiapped up in a piece of 
linen, across the river, which the mother of 
the deceased carefully depositedin ter bo- 
som. Qn returomg in the afternoon, the 
mother handed the prece of linen, as she 
pee itup, to her daughter, who put tt into 
er box, where itremained for a few days, 
until she was calied upon to make a pay- 
ment; on thatevening, and after handling 
the contents of the linen, she was seized, as 
has been already noticed, 

** Two days after this transaction, that is 
tosay, alter Samvili had thrown the money 
across the river, he (Samvili) was attacked 
with plague of the very worst degree ; and 
out of bis family, which consisied of five 
individuals, net one escapeds al} ieil vietims 
to the disease! This man had no communai- 
cation withthe family of Canta; they Were 
separated, as I have shewn, by a wide river, 
over which he cast the money 3; and itis ev- 
ident, that at the moment he issued from his 
house, he was under the iatluence of disease, 
although it did not manifest itself until two 
days after. 

Our author had not long had the 
satisfaction of seeing the health of the 
island of Corfu compietely established, 
when in the month of June he receiv- 
ed a summons to repair to Cephalonia, 
where the plague had penetrated trom 
Albania, It first appeared at the vil- 
laze of Comitato,, remarkable for its 
salubrity :— 

** At Comitato there were no local causes 
(beyond the absolute existence of an intro- 
duces contagion) to produce disease 3 it was 
even remarked, to be a spot peculiarly heal- 
thy ; in no part of the worid was robust old 
age more conspicuous ; the people looked 
upon a century asa common span of life, 
aud many at the time had passed that period 
by several years, andat that age were in the 
full enjoyment of all their faculties, Dur- 
ng the transfer to camp we witiessed two 
extraordinary occurrences, which will give 
some idea of the longevity of that peasantry. 
‘The sop,a stout man of eighty-five, carried 
his father, a joliy old man, who, by the 
parish priest’s account, had passed his huo- 
dred and twentieth year, on his back to 
camp; whilst another man, equally stout, 
about seventy years of age, cartied his moth- 
er who was a hundred and ten years of age, 
to camp, where they continued in perfect 
health, and returned safely to their homes at 
the expiration of their quarantine.” 


We remarked that medicine in its re- 
source, hardly offers as yet any pallia- 
tion or remedy for this disease,so inim- 
ical to human life.—The victim in utter 
helplessness submits to his fate. Of the 
Jast hundred attacked at Malta, we have 
been informed, that four only survived. 

As a preventive however, of plague, 
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it seems to us, that the author might 
have dwelt som-thing more upon the 
utility of unction with oil.—It has oc- 
curred to us to witness in the Mediter- 
ranean, the efficacy of this preserva- 
tive. —It became commonly adopted in 
families, where the plague bad broken 
out, and in no instance could we iearn, 
that it had failed to be a perfectsecurity, 
even to those who continued to render, 
without reserve, the last services to rel- 
atives and inmates labouring,under the 
disorder.—So well fouaded did this ap- 
pear to the authorities in Malta, that 
documents were issued by them (some 
of which now lie before us), in recom- 
meudation of the use of oil to all aby- 
wise exposed. Among these not the 
least were those persons who were al- 
lowed to traverse the streets for the sale 
of provisions to the secluded families, 
and the slight anoiatment of their bod- 
ies, became an established and enforced 
practice, under daily superintendance, 

The conclusion to be drawo from 
the work before us, and from the prac- 
tice of the Levant, is, that the sure safe- 
guard on the breaking out of the plague, 
is, for every family to close the doors 
and cut off communication with others. 
—A pail of water is placed within the 
door, iato which all provisions are im- 
mersed ; and a simple fumigating ma- 
chine, through which all papers are 
passed. Wherever the disorder breaks 
out, every article of furniture of suscep- 
tible nature, must be depurated by 
washing and exposure to the air, and 
the diseased separated from the healthy. 
—lItis thus within a limited time, and 
with few victims, that every plague may 
be brought to atermination, | Were it 
not for the fatalisin mculcated by Ma- 
hometanism, forbidding every precau- 
tioo against visitations held to be inevi- 
table, this scourge would have been 
long ago extinct. 

We recommend the work of Mr. 
Tully, to those who may be desirous of 
further details upon this subject ; and 
for some’ useful inferences be draws 
with regard to quarantiue regulations, 
which if generally adopted would be of 
much service towards a more ready, 
yet not less safe intercourse, amongst 
countries connected with the Levant. 
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Original Poetry. 





SAUVE QUI PEUT, 
OU LES CAMPAGNES MEMORABLES. 


Air: Onn’ aime bien que la premiére fois. 


D’ un conguérant cher, bien cher a la France, 
Je viens ici célébrer les exploits, 

Dire comment sa prudence, vaillance, 

L’ adu péril sauvé jusqu’ a six fois. 

Prés de Memphis porté par son courage, 

Il fat vanqueur presque durant un mois, 
Puisses lauriers recurent quelqu’ outrage, 
Il se sanva... pour la premiére fois. 


Aux champs fleuris de I antique Ibérie 
Il va porter ses armeset ses lois ; 
Force bientét de quitter Ja patrie, 

Tl se sauva.. pour la deuxiéme fois, 


Son aigle affreuse, au carnage animée, 
“Vole embrAser les villes et les bois ; 





Mais1’ Aquilon dévorant son armée, 
Il se sauva... pour la troisiéme fois. 


Chez les Saxons, il poursuit la victoire ; 
Elle étoit préte a courir a sa voix; 

Un pont s'écroule ; helas! Adieu lagloire, 
Ilse sauva... pourla quatriéme fois. 


Vers la Belgique un matin il s’ avance; 

Le soir a vu terminer ses exploits, 

Et le héros, guidé par sa prudence ; 

Se sauveencor... pourla cinquiéme fois, 


Paris entier, ravi de sa vaillance, 

Pour’ app!audir n’ ent vraiment qu’ une voix; 
Ce jour enfin, il a sauvé la France, 

En se sauvant... pour la derniére fois. 





TO 


CONTENT ! thy throne, as was thy birth, 
Is in superna! realms : of earth 
No denizen art thou ; 
Then, much as I may wish thee mine, 
I will not bend before thy shrine, 
Nor waste for thee one verse. 


"Thou art the theme of poets’ lays, 
The ido! of the sages’ praise, 
Who bid mankind be free 
From human passions and desires, 
All the wild tumults hope inspires, 
And seek alone for thee. 
sT were right ; did not experience teach 
Flow useless is the truth they preach ; 
* Content is happiness.” 
We know it, but as well we know 
There is no happiness below, 
Thou stranger here no less. 


‘The tenant of the lowly cot 
¥inds thee no sharer of his lot, 
As dreaming boards still chime ; 
‘Thou fliest from peasant, prince, and sage, 
From ardent youth, from hopeless age, 
Each sex, and rauk, and clime. 


CONTENT. 


And nature too hath given the breast 

A fiery spirit of unrest, 
Which bids content depart ; 

And cries unceasingly within, 

** On—something find to chase and win, 
But say not what thou art.” 


Wealth, rank, and power, lead mortals on 
With hopes of joy that oft is won, 
Tho’ short, imperfect, vain ; 
But who seeks thee, and spurns at these, 
Seeks what on earth heaven’s fixed deerees 
Forbid him to attain. 
Star of their course, let virtue shine, 
And all th y may of bliss divine, 
She gives mankind to feel, 
And gives to those who seek the strifes 
Of power and fame, as those whose life 
Ne’er own’d ambition’s zeal. 


Then goddess, tho’ thy lover, I 
Forswear myself thy votary,-—- 
To Hope alone I bow, 
Whose joys, still withering and still blooming, 
Are yet more read than aught illuming 
This dreary path below. 





A SUBLIME SONNET. 


* == as the great extreme of dimension is sublime 


sublime likewise.” 


+ 80 the last extremef littleness is, in some measure, 


Burke on the Sublime, Part 2, scc. & 


Ages on ages hence— when the world’s frame, 
And habitants, are changed ; and mightier men 


Have to our dwarfish race succeeded ; when 


Almost the site, the record, even the name, 
Of this proud city hath been swept away— 
The traveller, up Ludgate’s lonely glen 
Will pause his step gigantic, ’mid the flocks 
Brouzing its pastured slope ; and ask, if Fame 
That spot had ever known in ancient day ?— 
Then—as his lofty smile our London mocks, 
And, Thames, thy waters, still the same, 
Tho’ bared of their broad arohings, he shall say, 
pturning Paul's forgotten Cupola— 
% Look—this was that small people’s pepper-hox |” 
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HYPOCHONDRIACS.—NERVES.—** BLUE DEVILS.” 


MPHE spleen, the vapours, blue devils, 


eommon egotist is occasionally amu- 


the bile, and so on, are all terms «sing: but those who are continually 


given to the tedium vite, which idle 
and luxurious people are subject to be- 
yond all others, but which have afflicted 
some who are even studious, The 
rich and powerful, by way of soothing 
their griefs and disappointments, pre- 
scribe to themselves a thousand reme- 
dies. Gaming, riding, sparring, bath- 
ing, Solomon's Balm of ~ izad, cham- 
paigae and opium, mine-al waters, &c. 
&c. &c. But with their ioferiors, that 
is, when such diseases attack authors, 
they are obliged to write them off in 
prose or verse, in essay, disquisition, 
history, sonnet, ode, or epic, and so, by 
repeated doses, evacuating in ink, and 
periodically repeated, they recover, as 
Ovid did in his banishment, by elegies ; 
as Mr. Shandy did, by a long harangue 
over dead Bobby ; as Lord Lyttleton 
did for Lucinda, by a monody, which 
made him ready for another wife ; and 
as Waller, Shenstone, and Hammond, 
all gentlemen in love, became cured 
by telling their griefs to a sympathising 
public. A noble lord, who has, as it 
is called, a complication of (the above) 
disorders, writes on, therefore, because 
he has more hebetated matter to dis- 
charge : when his house is cleared of 
blue devils, he will then become a mer- 
ry one himself. 

Spleen will even, occasionally, work 
itself into the composition of aa Italian. 
Pratt, ia his Gleanings, tells us of a 
French physician, who, having been 
consulted by a person subject to the 
most gloomy fits of melancholy, advised 
his patient to mix in scenes of gaiety 
and dissipation, and particularly to fre- 
quent the Italian theatre ; adding, “ If 
Carlini does not dispe! your gloomy 
complaint, your case must be desperate 
indeed.” Alas! sir, said the patient, I 
myself am Carlini, and while [ divert all 
Paris with mirth, and make them almost 
die with laughter, I myself am dying 
with melancholy and chagrin, 

But, generally, such people are most 
intolerable companions. ‘The mere 


dwelling on their real or fantastic infir- 
mities, are as disconsolate as the diary 
of an hospital, or an obituary bill. The 
plaintive tone, too, with which their 
complaints are uttered, is less to be en- 
dured thao children cutting their teeth. 
Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the World, 
letter 92, remarks, that no where was 
this extravagant passion carried to such 
an excess as in this country, where man 
has been found so ingenious as to invent 
an art of distress, asystem of torment, 
and then to adopt it. 


There are some instances of men car- 
rying the imaginative faculty to a great 
height. Tulpius mentions a painter, 
who verily believed that all the bones of 
his body were so soft and flexible, that 
they might be crushed together, or fol- 
ded one within another, like pieces of 
pliable wax. 


Bartholinus, Lemnius, and others, 
speak of a man, who was persuaded that 
his nose was grown to that prodigious 
leogth and greatness, that it wasa great 
hindrance. The physician cured him 
by holding concealed a long stuffed 
thing like a sausage to his nose, and ta- 
king hold of the iovalid’s nose, scratch- 
ed that with an instrument, dexterously 
pretending he had whipped off the 


excrescence, 


Three different authors speak of one 
so extremely nervous, as to imagine his 
bottom to be made of glass. He dared 
not sit down lest a simple or a com- 
pound fracture should ensue, 


A Lusitanian physician bad a patient 
who insisted upon it he was perpetually 
frozen, and would sit before a great fire 
even in the dog-days. The Portuguese 
Esculapius procured hima dress of 
rough sheep-skins, saturated with aqua 
vite, and set himon fire. The patient 
then deciared he was quite warm, rather 
too much so, and was cured. 


Pedro Mexio tells of a servant, at 
Cremona, who verily persuaded himself 
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that he was the pope, and had formed 
a consistory of cardinals, archbishops, 
and bishops, in hischamber. Ata cer- 
tain hour of the day he would seat him- 
self in a chair, like a new-created pope, 
extending forth his foot to be kissed, 
entertaining ambassadors, making car- 
dinals, dispatching bulls, and ordaining 
officers for the see apostolical, This 
fit, when it was upon him, gave him, it 
seems, a marvellous pleasure. Elianus, 
or Athenzus, make a report of another 
man, who kept sundry cats, wherein he 
took particular delight and pleasure, 
persuading himself, and telling others, 
that they were lions, 


Galen and Avicen make mention of 
people who have fancied themselves 
earthen pots, and therefore have care- 
fully avoided being touched, for fear 
they should be broken. 

Menedenus, a cynic philosopher, fell 
into that sort of ennui, that he went up 
and down in the dress of a fury, saying, 
‘* He was sent asa messenger from hell, 
to bring the devil an account of the sins 
of all mortals.” 


Tn our memory, says Lemnius, a no- 
ble person fell into a fancy, that he was 
dead ; insomuch that, when his friends 
besought him to eat, or urged him with 
threats, he still refused all, saying, * It 


Was in vain with the dead.” ~~ Fearing 
that this obstinacy would prove his 
death, it being the seventh day from 
whence he had continued it, they 
thought of thisdevice: they brought 
into his room, which was purposely 
made dark, some fellows wrapped in 
their shrouds ; these bringing in meat 
and drink, began liberally to treat them- 
selves. The sick man seeing this, asks 
them whothey are? and what about ? 
They told him they were dead persons. 
** How isthis ; do the dead eat, then 2” 
Yes, to be sure they do; and. if you 
will sit down with us, you shall find it 
so. The invalid sprung out of bed, and 
‘fell too ; supper ended, the wine, which 
had been prepared, cured him. 


Dr. Ferriar records the case of a 
young lady, who fancied herself accom- 


panied by her own apparition, and who, 


therefore, may be justly said to have 
been—beside herself. 


H ypochondriacs—Nerves— Blue Devils. 


[vox 9 


A young man had a strong imagina- 
tion that he was dead, and earnestly 
begged his friends to bury him. ‘They 
consented by the advice of the physician, 
He was laid upon a bier, and carried 
upon the shoulders of men to church, 
when some pleasant fellows, up to the 
business, met the procession, and en- 
quired who it was ; they answered :— 
« And avery good job it is,” said one 
of them, “ for the world is well rid ofa 
very bad and vicious character, which 
the gallows must have had in due 
course,” ‘The young man, now lying 
dead, hearing this, popped his head up, 
and said they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves in thus traducing his fair 
fame, and if be was alive, he would 
thrash them for their insolence. But 
they proceeding to utter the most dis- 
gracelul and reproachful language, dead 
flesh and blood could no longer bear it; 
up he jumps, they run, he after them, 
votil be fell down quite exhausted, 
He was put to bed; the violent exer- 
tion he had gone through promoted 
perspiration, and he got well. 


Then there is the case of the insane 
watchmaker, mentioned by Pinel, who 
insisted that’ be had been guillotined, 
and that another head had afterwards, 
by mistake, been puton his shoulders 
instead of his own. * “ Look at these 
teeth,” he would say: “ mine were ex- 
tremely Handsome; these are rotten 
and decayed: my mouth was sound 
and healthy; this is foul. How dil- 
ferent isthis hair from that of my own 
head!” Mr. Haslam, in his work on 
insanity, mentions a case of one, who 
insisted that he had no mouth, and 
when compelled, by force, to swallow, 
declared that a wound had been made 
in his throat, through which the food 
had been introduced. But we forbear 
citing any instances of insanity, refer- 
ring our readers to Crichton’s Work, 
2 vols., ard those of Arnold, Dr. Cox, 
Haslam, the French Pinel, &c. 


Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
Florentine artist, in his Life, says, that 
“the governor of the castle in which 
the former was confined had a periodi- 
cal disorder of this sort; every year 
he had some different whim. One 
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time he conceited himself metamorphos- 
ed into a pitcher of oil; another time 
he thought himself a frog, and began to 
Jeap as such ; another time, again, he 
imagined he was dead, and it was 
found necessary to humour his conceit 
by making a shew of burying him. 
At length he thought himself a bat, 
and when be went to take a walk, be 
sometimes made just such a noise as bats 
do; he likewise used gestures with his 
hands and body, as if he were going to 
fly."—But it is a matter of some Jest 
that Cellini, the writer of another’s hy- 
pochondriacs, should himself state, that 
a resplendent light shone over his (own) 
head from morning till two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and then again at sun- 
set; and that it was conspicuous to 
others, to whom he thought proper to 
shew it. 

The celebrated French physician, 
Silva, in a journey he was obliged to 
take to Bourdeaux, was consulted dur- 
ing his stay there by the whole town. 
The prettiest women flocked around 
him, complaining of weak nerves. 
Silva made no reply, nor did he pre- 
scribe any remedies. Pressed for a long 
time to explain the reason of his silence, 
atlength he said, with a very oracular 
tone and manner, These are not ner- 
vous complaints, they proceed from 
the falling sickness. ‘The next day 


Varieties. 
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there was nota woman in Bourdeaux 
who complained of her nerves; the 
fear of being suspected of a frightful 
malady cured them tn an instant. The 
conduct of Silva was that of a man of 
acuteness and penetration, Preity wo- 
men wish to interest, they do not wish 
to terrify. 

The Count de Lauraguais sent the 
following question to the faculty of phy- 
sic at Pans. “ The gentlemen of the 
faculty are requested to give, in due 
form, their opinion upon all the possi- 
ble gonsequences of ennui on the bu- 
man body, and to what point the health 
may be affected by it?” The faculty 
answered, the ennui might occasion ob- 
structions of digestion, prevent the free 
circulation of the blood, create vapours, 
&c., and that, by continuance, it might 
even produce marasmus and death, 
Furnished with this authentic docu- 
ment, M. de Lauraguais hastened toa 
commissary, whom he compelled to re- 
ceive his complaint; which was in 
substance, that he denounced Prince 
de Henin as the murderer: of Sophia 
Arnoud, (a favourite actress,) since, for 
five whole months he had never stirred 
from her side.—Grimm calls this a ve~ 
ry new and original sally, from a little 
twist in the brain, doing no harm to 
any body. 


Concluded in our next. 





—_——-——— 


_ 


CORNUCOPIA 


OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 


(London Magazines, June and July.) 


ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


We are indebted toa friendly correspondent for the 
fullowing account of avery remarkable circumstance. 


“| was yesterday evening at Chelsea 
botanical gardens, where there is a large 
glede, loose, and very tame ; one wing 
has been cut ever since he has been 
there, to prevent his escape. I went 
rather nearer than he approved of, and 
being a stranger to him, he attempted 
to fly, which he did for about ten yards, 
This I noticed to Mr. Anderson, who 
is resident there. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘I 
know it, and he,’ speaking of the bird, 
‘is no fool ; for you may observe that 
he has broke the feathers off the wing 


uncut, to make it even with the other ; 
this he has been seen to do.’” I was 
much surprised by so curious a fact, and 
inquired more particularly if the featli- 
ers on the uncut wing were really broke 
by the bird, and was assured, that it 
was most certainly the case. As this 
comes so very near reason, I think it 
worthy of insertion in your journal.” 
June 1st, 1821. 


A Turkey, the property of Mr Fra- 
ser, King’s Arms, Dumfries having 
picked up an acquaintance with a ver 
fine Newfoundland dog chained in the 
yard, has at last established her head- 
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quarters in the lower end of his narrow 
kennel ; where, so far from being dis- 
turbed by her canine fmend, she is 
watched and protected with the most 
affectionate care, Although frequently 
removed from the situation, the turkey 
always returned to it the first opportuni- 
ty ; and being now placed on the eggs 
she formerly laid, bids fair to grace the 
kennel with a brood of young turkeys, 
to which the dog will no doubt act as 
guardian. ‘When any boys or other 
intruders happen to take a peep at this 
singular pair, the dog appears irritated, 
and immediately prepares for a stern 
resistance, 

From a curious work, entitled, “ A 
Relation of Apparitions and Spirits in 
the County of Monmouth and Princi- 
pality of Wales,” by the Rev. Edmund 
Jones, we find that besides a staunch 
belief in the existence of witches, ghosts, 
goblins, and fairies, the Welsh have 
certain wild fantasies which seem to be 
peculiar to themselves. ‘The following 
are the most singular, 

Ist. The Dogs of the Sky (Cwn 
Wybir), or, as they are sometimes de- 
nominated, Cwn Annwo. These ter- 
Tific animals are supposed to be evil 
spirits, wader the semblance of hunting 
dogs (of what particular breed or spe- 
cies, deponent saith not), and they are 
usually arcompanied by fire, in some 
form or other. Their appearance is 
supposed to indicate the death of some 
friend or relative of the person to whom 
they show themselves. N.B. They 
have never been kaown to commit any 
mischief on the persons of either man 
or woman, goat, sheep, or cow, &c. 

2ndly. Corpse Candle (Canwil 
Corph.) This apparition (for appari- 
tion it is, and of a lighted tallow candle 
too, laugh who may !) is also the fore- 
runner of death. Sometimes it appears 
in the form of a stately flambeau, and 
stalking about uninvited from piace to 
piace ; and sometimes it appears in the 
hand of the spectre of the person whose 
fate it foretels. 

Sdiy. Cyhiraeth---a dolefui forebo- 
ding noise before death, heard by the 
nearest kin to the person abou! to depart. 


. Varietics. 
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4thly. The Knockers---a very good- 
natured fortunate sort of beings, whose 
business it is to point out, by a peculiar 
kind of bumping, a rich vein of metal 
ore, or any other subterraneous treasure, 
They are highly respected, and are 
deemed nearly allied to the fairies, 

The Apparitions among the modern 
Greeks are equally accommodating, 
Almost every cavern about Athens has 
its peculiar virtues ; some are celebrated 
for providing its fair votaries with bus- 
bands, after a few sacrifices ; while 
others are supposed to be instrumental 
in accomplishing the dire purposes of 
hatred and revenge. The offerings 
made by women to the destinies, in or- 
der to render them propitious to their 
conjugal speculations, are a small feast, 
cousisting of a cup of honey and white 
almonds, a cake on a little napkin, and 
a vase of aromatic herbs, burning and 
exhaling an agreeable perfume. But 
those evil spirits whose assistance Is in- 
voked for vengeance and blood, are not 
regaled upon cakes and honey, but ona 
piece of a priest’s cap, or a rag trom his 
garment, which are considered as the 
most favorable ingredients for the per- 
petration of malice and revenge. Magic 
is performed for good or evi] purposes, 
according to circumstances, 

Haydn when he sat down to com- 
pose, always dressed himself with the 
utmost care ; had his hair nicely pow- 
dered, and put on his best suit. Fred- 
erick IT. had given hima diamond ring, 
and Haydn declared that if be happen- 
ed to begin without it, he could. not 
summon a single idea. He could 
write only on the finest paper, and was 
as particular in his notes, as if he had 
been engraving them on copper-plate. 
After all these minute preparations, be 
began by choosing the theme of his 
subject, and fixing into what keys he 
wished to modulate it; dod he, as it 
were, varied the action of his subject, 
by imagining to himself the incidents 
of some little adventure or romance. 

Gluck, when he felt himself in a hu- 
mour for composing, had his piano 
carried into a beautiful meadow, and 
with a bottle of Champaigne on each 
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side of him, transported his imagination 
to Elysium. 

Sarti,a man of gloomy imagination, 
preferred the solemn stillness of a spa- 
cious room, dimly lighted by a single 
Jamp. 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and 
mirth ; surrounded by a party of {riends, 
he composed his operas; and as the 
ideas presented themselves, he seized 
and embodied them. In this way he 
planned the beautiful opera, J Matri- 
monio Secreto, 

Pasiello composed his Barbierre de 
Suviglia, and La Monilara, in bed, 

Sacchini declared that he never bad 
moments of inspiration, except his two 
favourite cats were sitting one on each 
shoulder, 
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SINGULAR CAPTURE, 

English histury does not record a 
more daring action than that of Edward 
Stanley, an English officer, at the attack 
of one of the forts of Zutphen in the 
low countries, in the year 1586. Three 
hundred Spaniards defended this fort, 
and when Stanley approached it, one 
of them thrust a pike at him to kill him; 
he seized hold of it with both bis hands, 
and held it with such force, that the 
Spaniards unable to wrest it from him, 
drew him up into the fort. He instant- 
ly drew bis sword, and dispersed all 
that were present. This so astonished 
the garrison, that it gave Stanley's fol- 
lowers time to storm the fort, and estab- 
lish themselves in their conquest. 
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MRS. HEMANS. 

Tt will be recollected, that one of the first 
steps taken hy the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, was to offer premiums of 300, 50, and 
25 guineas respectively, for the best View of 
the Age of Homer, the best poem on Dart- 
moor, and the best Essay on the Greek Lan- 
guage ; which should be wbmitted to it with- 
in Certain periods. It gives us much satis- 
faction to state, that the second of these com- 
petitionshas been determined, and that on 
opening the sealed reference to the name of 
the author, it was found, that the decision 
had fallen upon a lady, of celebrity in the 
Literary world---Mrs. Hemans; who has, 
we understood, produced a beautiful poem 
fn be occasion, and one likely to add to her 

e. 

From the announcement, we observe, that 
the Essay on the Age of Homer, should be 
sent at farthest by the 29d of February, 1822; 
and we may further take upon ourselves to 
Sav, that the time for the reception of the Es- 
say on the Greek Language, will be prolong- 
ed tothe same period. As both those sub- 
Jects are obviously highly interesting, and 
peculiarly so under the present circumstan- 
ces of Greece ; and asthey are open to the 
Whole world, it may be anticipated, that 
they will lead to some very striking commu- 
Vications. 

The publisher of Shelley’s Queen Mab, 
has been indited by the Society for the Sup- 
Pression of Vice. It is dreadful to think, 
that fur the chance of a miserable pecun.ary 
Profit, any man would become the active 
azent to disseminate principles so subversive 
of the happiness of society. 

The Pirate, noticed in our last, will not, 
We hear,from a well-informed Edinburgh cor- 
respondent, be ready in less than two months. 

Literal copy of a board, affixed to the 

ales of a small field, at the ead of Osna- 

ure Street, Regent’s Park:---** Whoso Ev- 

Tr, lraspass in this Park---HitherCricket or 
rapbail, or any such, Deperdation, Will be 
fossecuted according to Law.” 


DEAF AND DUMB. 

A young person of the name of Devenne, 
deaf and dumb, was lately presented to the 
king of France ; and laid before bis ar en § 
the model of a grand Chateau in pasteboard. 
It has about two hundred windows with cur- 
tains and trimmings, beneath which was dis- 
cerned the interior and well-furnished 
apartments. The design was altogether im~ 
aginary, and cost three years labour with 
rule, pen-knife, and compass. 

HY DROPHOBIA. 

Some shocking cases ef H ydrophobia, have 
lately occurred in the vicinity of Farnbam, 
Surry, and after the evil had happened, as is 
too much the case in this country, precautions 
were adopted to save surrounding animals, 
and consequently the neighbouring popula- 
tion from the dreadful malady. Surely, 
some police regulation might adopted, 
to prevent the now, very frequent appear- 
ance of so appalling an accident. The d 
tax is perhaps, less eon collected, than 
any other in the country. Its enforcement, 
would do some good : but, especially in large 
towns and cities, the example of Zurich, 
might be followed with most salutary effect. 
At Zurich, certain beadles, or constables are 
appointed for every district, whose office it 
is, to peund every dog found roaming about 
unmuzzelled. These persons are armed with 
a long stick, having a ranning noose at the 
end, which they slip over the nek ofthe un- 
lawful prowler, and if his size permit, whirt 
him aloft in air ronod their head, till stupifi- 
ed: he isthen dragged to the pound, whence 
hisewner must redeem him, otherwise, his 
skin is taken. Owing to this afrangement, 
hydrophobia is unknown in these parts. 

NEGRO POETRY. 

The well-known propensity of the slaves 
in the West Indies to ma -e verses onailsub 
jects, has been often noticed. The following 
couplet has amused us by its whimsical neo- 
sequitur. Mr. Martin, a favourite with the 
black population, had lost 5001. on a horse- 
race ; the animals together not being worth, 
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perhaps, one-fifth of that sum; and upon 
this, the African bard wrote--- 


% Massa Martin, Massa Martin, me sorry for your 
loss ! 
But five hunder pounds would have bought a bet- 
ter horse.” 
The Expediency of Safety Lamps is enforced 
by the following Melancholy detail. 
Expriosion. On the 29th of May, a fatal 
accident hapypenedtrom an explosion of tire 
damp ia a coai mine, at Seraing near Liege, 
iv the kingdom of the Netherlands. M. Mi- 
cha, a master miner, having descended to a 
part of tue works 291 ells deep, proceeded 
with twenty-six workmen to follow the 
course ofa new vem. They had not gone 
far, when a slight detonation was heard, and 
a minute afterwards, asecond very violeut 
oue, and at the same time aimost the whole of 
the gailery fell m with a dreadful crash. 
The retreat of the workmen being thus cut 
off, an altempt was made toremove the earth 
thathad falica in, but this was found imprac- 
ticable,as fresh stones and earth continued to 
desceid as fast as the ruios were cleared away. 
At was requisite, therefore, to open a vew 
way through the solid stratum, which couid 
not beaccomplisied ull after forty-five hours 
incessaui labour. This new passage was 
couducted with great judgment, for it led 
to the precise spot where the accident had 
happened ; twenty-three of the workmen 
were found, but unhappily all quite dead. 
The four others have not beea found. 


NEW COLOUR FOR ARTISTS. 

We have always noticed any improvement 
in arts or scrence which has fallen under our 
cognizance; and the following, though fa- 
miliar to some individuals, may yet not be 
so generally known, nor its importance to 
the fine arts so sufficiently appreciated, as 
ought tobe. It relates to the  produc- 
tion of a colour in painting, hitherto the 
most transient, although the most indispeusi- 
blé in use among our artists. We allude to 
Madder Lake. After more than seven years’ 
labour, and more than a thousand experi- 
ments, Mr. lield has prepared a Lake from 
Madder, which in point of brillancy and 
strength, both for oi! and water colours, 
has till within a short time had nothing com- 
parable to it in the arts. To these qualities 


is added (as we are assured) the quality of 


durability. 

The late Sir Joshua Reynolds was known 
to say, thathe would give a thousand guin- 
eas for such a desideratum; and we cannot 
doubt, but that it was to combat the disad- 
vantages of the Lakes in use, that many of 
his experiments were made. If this state- 
ment be, as we believe it to be, correct, art- 
ists may pow look with confidence to the 
employment of a colour, on which, of all 
others, they could heretofore least depend ; 
and purchasers of modern art, may calculate 
upou performances more lasting in what 
gives them value than any productions witl- 
inthe last century, we might perhaps say, 
within the last two centuries. 

DR. BUSBY. 

It happened one morning, whilst the Doc- 
tor was at his desk, hearing a class, that a 
stone came suddenly through the window, 
and fell very near him; on which, knowing 
thatsome of the boys were without, he dis- 
patched two of the larger boys of the class he 
was hearing, to bring in the culprit for whom 
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he, in the mean time, took out his instruments 
of flagellation. 

The boys being, however, unwilling to 
bring in their offending comrade, who was 
soon discovered, they laid their hands upon 
a meagre looking Frenchman, who happen- 
ed to pass by at the time ; they brouglit him 
in, and accused him of the trespass, upon 
wiich without hearing what he had to sq 
for himself, the Doctor said ** Take him up.” 
and gave him such a flogging as he would 
one of his own boys. The Frenchmay 
thinking it ip vain to shew his resentment for 
the unexpected chastisementhe had received, 
to a master surrouuded by his scholars, and 
exposed to their hootings, “indiguantly re- 
treated; but at the first coifee-house he came 
to, stopped, wrote the Doctor a challenge, 
and sentitby a porter. Having read this 
billet dour he ordered in the Inessenger, on 
whose appearance, says the Doctor again, 
* Take iim up,” and served him exactly as 
he had done his employer. It was now the 
porter’s turn to be wrathful, who returned 
growling aud swearing that the Frenchman 
should make him full amends for the treat- 
ment be had exposed him to; from whom, 
however, all the redress he gut, was a shrug 
of the shoulders, accompanied with the excla- 
mation, ** Ah, sure he be de vipping mana, he 
vip me, vip you, aud vip all de world.” 

FONDNESS OF THE PARISIANS FOR SHOWS. 

Saint Louis published a tariff for the regu- 
lating the duties upon the different articles 
brought into Paris by the gate of the Little 
Ciatelet ; and among other particulars is the 
following :----** That whosoever fetches a 
monkey tito the city for sale, shall pay four 
deniers ; but ifthe monkey belongs toa Mer- 
ry Andiew, the Merry Andrew shall be ex- 
empt from paying the duty, as well upon the 
said monkey as ov every thing else he car- 
ries along with him, by causing bis monkey 
to play before the collector !” From heace 
is derived the Freee) proverb ** Payer en 
monnoie de singe; ‘* Laugh at a man in- 
stead of paying him.” Another article in the 
above tariff specifies, that jugglers’shall be 
exempt from all imposts, provided they sing 
a couplet of a soug before the toligatherer. 

SINGULAR STORY. 

A widow lady residing at Chénis, near 
Lyons, being possessed of considerable prop- 
erty, promised to make her will in favour of 
one vi her peices, who lived with her. The 
aunt, however, died without accomplishing 
her design, aud the young lady undertook to 
execute tire will herself. Having retired to 
bed, in asuitable disguise, she seat for a no- 
tary, to whom with a feeble faultering voice 
she dictated the supposed testament, Unioi- 
tunately one of the witnesses brought by the 
notary discovered the trick. The girl could 
not eadure the thought of the disgracetul 
pusishment that awaited her: vexation aid 
disappoistment produced so powerful an in- 
pression on her mind, that sheexpired almost 
immediately, and was buried at the same 
time with her aunt. 

Mr. Barth of Strasburg bas just published, 
in the Gazette of Mayence his discovery of 4 
new Barometer, which will announce every 
change of the weather thirty hours before ! 
happens. ‘This instrument, which in the time 
of Galileo would perhaps have conducted the 
inventor into the prisons of the Inquisitiov. 
will it is asserted, give notice of thundet 
storms twelve hours before they occur. 





